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Foretvord 


T his publication is one of a series resulting from the broad study, 
Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children, 
which since 1952 has been one of the major projects of the Office of 
Education. The participation of more than 2,000 persons concerned 
with handicapped and gifted children is an example ' of cooperative 
action among .private organizations, school systems, colleges and uni- 
versities, and the staff of. the Office of Education. 

Reported here is that part of the information from' the broad study 
which has particular bearing on the qualification and preparation of 
speech correction teachers. Opinions of speech correctionists and teach- 
ers of children who are hard of hearing were collected separately, but 
with the current— trend towards combining the fields of speech and 
hearing, the forthcoming report, Teachers of Children Who Are Hard . 
of Hearing, may also he of value in this area. 

It is hoped that this publication will prove useful to speech correction 
teachers in their professional development, to supervisors and adminis- 
trators of speech correction programs, to standard-setting agencies, and 
to colleges and universities offering preparation for such teachers. 
Further, it is hoped that this report will stimulate additional discussion 
*and research on the part of those interested in improving instruction 
for the Natan's children who have speech defects. 


E. GLENN FEATHERSTON 
Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of State and 
Local School Systems 


J. DAN HULL, 

Director, 

Instruction, Organization, 
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The Problem and the Challenge 

More than a Million Speech Handicapped 
School Children 


C iiloun with speech disorders comprise our largest single group of handi- 
capped school children. It is estimated that 2 to 5 percent of children 
and youth .5 to 20 years of age have speech disorders sufficiently severe to 
interfere with their educational, social, and emotional adjustment. 1 While 
more and more is being done to meet their special needs, not more than one- 
fifth of the speech handicapped pupils in the Nation's schools are receiving 
remedial speech instruction, and many of those who are receiving such instruc- 
tion are not having their needs fully met. The number of children served 
through speech correction programs in the United States increased from 
182,308 in 1947-48 to 304,747 in 1952-53 — an increase of <8.3 percent, 
substantially greater than the 17.4 percent increase in total public school 
enrollment for the same period. During the same interval the number of 
public school speech correction teachers increased approximately 80 percent 
from 1,25< to 2,254.* The number of speech correctkxusts employed in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 1952-53’ was not more than 15 percent of 
the total number needed, however; and it was far from filling the active 
demand, estimated to be 15,000 to 18,000.* 
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Report of tke American 
Holt Conference. Spttth Ditordon omd 
orders, 17:IS9-1S7 (Jim) IMS. 


Amodaiioo Cmsm Ium on the Mid-Century White' 
Sp**ch Corr e c ti on, Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 


J Mabel C. Rice end Arthur S. HOI; Rfeno M Surrey of Education in the United Statm, 1992-54, 
Chapter V, Uotutia of Speci e / Educmtion for Xxcrptitmoi ChUdrtn, 1992-59, (Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Ofce, 1994). p. 9 and 19. 

a Report of the American Speech and Hearing Aaaadation Committee on the Mid-Centary White 
House Conference, op. cit. 
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SPEECH CORRECTION I $TS 


In 1953-54, 29 State* * and the District of Columbia had established certifica- 
tion requirements for speech correctioaists. 4 One hundred twenty-two colleges 
at the same time were offering teacher training programs in one or more areas 
of exceptionality; 113 were providing training for speech correctioaists, more 
than were providing preparatory programs for teachers in any other area.®' 
Supervisors and college instructors in special education reported that the greatest 
demand was for teachers of the mentally retarded, and for speech correctionists. 

Clearly, the need for speech correction in our schools is urgent; if the need 
is to be met with increasing effectiveness the problem must be continuously 
studied, and current thinking atad practice must be evaluated for improvement. 

The key person in this situation is the speech correction teacher. More than 
a million speech handicapped children in the schools of the United States need 
the services of speech correctionists, and in recognizing the needs of these 
childrdi we are pointing to the necessity for a greatly increased number of 
speech correctionists. 

What does this mean? What is involved in training a worker in this field} 
An opportunity to define and raise standards is afforded by the attempt to 
provide the several thousand additional workers for children with speech 
disorders. What should a speech correction teacher know, or be able to do? 
What, in brief, are the distinctive competencies needed by speech correctionists 
working in the elementary and secondary schools, and bow may these com- 
petencies be acquired? 

Information required to answer these questions wasrqktained in this study 
by several methods. One of these involved evaluations rataeby working speech 
correctioaists of the importance to them of each of 86 competencies. Another 
method involved the writing of a report by 10 prominent leaders in the field 
of speech correction whQ served as members of a Competency Committee. 

The sample of speech correction teachers was provided through State depart- 
ments of education on the basis of certain criteria. Each participant had 
undergone professional preparation, and was judged by administrative super- 
visors as a superior spcech'correction teacher. All of the 120 speech correction 
teachers who participated in the study were working in elementary and 
secondary schools. Forty had received their specialized preparation before 
January 1, 1946, and 80 since that date.* Since it was not within the scope of 
this broad project to study personnd other than educators, speech correctionists 
working in hospitals and clinics are not included. 


<RoBiiac t. Ifackie and Lloyd M. Dm, Ual* Certification Regnlrtmenti for Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children, (Watota*too, US. Government Motto* 0*te, O See of Education. Bulletin 
1954. No. 1). p S. 

S R o w a tof t. Mattie and Lloyd M. Doan, College and University Pr og r ams for the Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children, (WMhtefMo, US. CowntM Motto* OMce, Otoe* of Edoca- 
tkm Bulletin 1954. No. 19). 

*Additkmal tofonaation nmmnto * the part Id palin* apcedi correct km ku h presented 
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THE PROBLEM AND THE CHALLENGE 

In the complete investigation of which this study is a part, 7 teachers of the 
speech handicapped were differentiated from teachers of the deaf and of the 
hard of hearing. Because of the trend toward one person serving both the 
speech and hearing handicapped, it is suggested that the forthcoming report on 
Teachers of Children Who Are Hard of Hearing be reviewed in connection 
with this report. The 120 speech correctionists reported that they spend an 
average of 6 percent of their time with hard of hearing children; only 25 stated 
that they spent no time with such children. The mean proportion of case load 
made up of children with impaired hearing was 5 percent. 

In addition to the judgments on the importance of competencies supplied 
by the 120 speech correctionists and the 10 professional leaders, information 
was provided by the speech correctionists about their own professional prepara- 
tion. The speech correctionists also evaluated their own proficiency with 
respect to each of the 86 competencies. Special education directors and super- 
visors (155) at Sure and local levels evaluated certain types of competence of 
recently trained speech correprionists working in their school programs. Finally, 
the speech correctionists evaluated the relative importance of spme practical 
experiences in the professional preparation of speech correction teachers. 8 

The report of this study is presented with the hope that it will be of value — 
and of considerable interest — to speech correction teachers, their supervisors, 
school administrators, responsible for their programs, and college and university 
instructors engaged in the professional training of sJSSech correctionists. It is a - 
further hope that students in training courses might benefit from a thoughtful » 
reading of this report. 

The value and importance of the current professional thinkin g reflected in 
these pages will increase in proportion to its stimulation of further thinking - 
and continued improvement and expansion of the remedial services urgently 
needed by the million or more speech handicapped children in our Natiqn’s 
schools. 


rn * men! pUn of the broad study b described in Appendix A. page 55. 

•Excerpts from (be inquiry bns sued to collect lafcrmation for this re p os t are reproduced ia 
Appendix D, pages M so 77. 


Competencies Needed 
by 

Speech Correction Teachers 


W hat competencies — knowledge*, understandings, and abilities — do 
speech correctionists need? Are some more important than others? 
Are there distinctive and specialized knowledges ami skills needed by speech 
correctionists? 

In recognition of the base importance of these questions and the difficulties 
in securing answers to them, two different method* were used to attain sub- 
stantial dependability and usefulness. One of these methods involved the 
preparation of a list of 86 competencies by the Office of Education study staff 
working with a number of nationally recognized specialists concerned with 
various aspects of speech correction. By means of inquiry forms, each of 120 
speech correctionists rated each of these items us "very important," "im- 
portant," "less important,” or "not important" to him "in his present position." 
The 86 competencies, arranged in rank order of importance according to the ' 
average ratings of the speech correctionists, are listed in Table 1. 

These 86 competencies have been grouped as knowledges and abilities having 
to do with (1) speech correction techniques; (2) classroom teaching, psy- 
chology, and child development; (J) motivation and establishment of rapport 
with the child; (4) use of pertinent test findings, records, and case histories; 
(5) planning and developing a speech correction program; (6) cooperation 
with others concerned with the welfare and education of the child; and (7) 
knowledge of basic sciences, professional literature, and research. 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
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EVALUATIONS MADE BY SPEECH 
CORRECTIONISTS OF THE IMPORTANCE 
OF SPECIFIC COMPETENCIES 


The competencies rated as "very important” were distributed throughout all 
seven categories, a fact which indicates that, in the judgment of speech cor- 
rcctionists themselves, the work definitely requires a rather wide range of 
knowledge and ability. None of the 86 competencies was given an average 
rating classifying it as "not important” and only 9 were placed in the "less 
important” category; 46 were classified, on the basis of average ratings, as 
"important,” and } 1 as "very important.” 

In the ensuing discussion of the ranks assigned the various knowledges and 
abilities under the specialized categories, the reader should keep in mind that 
77 of the 86 competencies were classified as "very important" or "important.” 
The numbers interspersed in bracket! refer to the rank orders of the com- 
petencies discussed. / 

Speech Correction Techniques 

Of those competencies most directly concerned with speech correction as 
such, those involved in working with speech disorders were accorded somewhat 
higher ratings, on the whole, than those relating to work with impaired hearing. 
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SPEECH CORRECTION ISTS 


■ v Thu is to be interpreted with reference 1 6 the fact that only 5 percent of the 

W case load of the participating teachers were children who were hard of hearing/ 

m the remaining 95 percent being normally hearing^children with impaired speech, 

m The teachers* did rate the ability to provide auditory training experience for 

■ pupils with speech and hearing problems high in the "important” list [J6]; 1 

1 the ability to leach lipreading, while accorded a lower rating [69], was also 

m evaluated as "important.” Indeed, most of the items having to do with hearing 

jjj problems were classified on the basis of average ratings as ’’important." (44, 

1 64, 66, 71. 75 fit 76. 1 

R Table 1. — 

Relative Importance Which 120 Speech Correct ion Lm > 

Attributed to Each of 86 Competencies 

R Rank order 

[J of imisortanee 1 

COMPETENCIES’ 

Rank order 
of proficiency 1 

Rfi ^ , *- ■ — - ■ 

Competrncif^jstcd Vest Imfostakt 1 (1 - 31) 


I i 

A knowledge and understanding of different types 
of speech handicaps, Le., functional, articula- 
tion disorders, stuttering, voice problems, 
delayed speech, organic speech disorders 

8 

1 2 

The ability — 

to develop a teaching atmosphere free from 
pressure and conducive to good mehtai 
health; 

4 

S, t 

■ 3 

to help parent# understand their child's speech 
problems and personal attitudes; 

15*d* 

I 4 

to carry cm a speech correction program at 
the elementary level. 

11 

5 

A knowledge or understanding of how the child 
grows and develops physically, emotionally, 
socially, and inteUeetuaUy. 

26*d | 

- 6 

The ability — 

to serve as eo&stfltaat on speech correction to 
regular classroom teachers; 

6 

/ 

See footnoers At rod of ubtr. 

St 

! 

Uo each caae ik number in bridrti rrlm to the ruii order of inportsner in Tabic 1 . j 
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Table I.— Relative Importance Which 120 Speech Correct iooin* 
Attributed to Each of 86 Competencies — Continued 


liank order 
of importance 1 

COMPETENCIES 

Rank order 
of proficiency * 

Oomjwtencies rated Vest lurorravr 1 1 1 31 >— • Continued 

4 

g 

to impure jnipib with speech handicaps to self- 
education for ovemnning their difficulties, 

to enunciate clearly and pronounce words 
correctly , 

2Vbd 

S 

9 

to plan an effective speech correction schedule 
Involving several schools which is accept- 
able to pupils, rUsfftjom teachers, and 
parents 

12 

10 

A knowledge or uncierstanding of currently accept - 
ed speech correction practices for the various 
types of speech defects. 

1 7 

11 

The ahility — / 

to administer to pupils individual diagnostic 
speech tests; 

2 

12 

The ability — 

to a ork as a member of a team with other pro- 
fessional workers such as classroom teach- 
ers, psychologists, physicians, and social 
workers ; 

14 

13 

to recognise need for referral erf a pupil with a 
speech disorder to medical, educational, 
recreational, and other specialists in the 
school system. 

3 

14 

A knowledge or understanding of current in forma- 
tkw on causes (emotional and physical) of 
various types of speech handicaps. 

24 sd 

* 

15 

The ability — 

to hear normal speech dearly . 

i 

16 

r 

A knowledge or understanding of the relationship 
of a speech correction program to the total 
program of the school. 

10 
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. SPEECH CORRECTION ISTS 


Table 1. — Relative Importance Which 120 Speech Correct ion ists 
Attributed tp Each of 86 Competencies — Continued 


Rank order 
of importaiK* 1 

COMPETENCIES 

Rank order 
of proficiency 1 

Competencies rated Vest Important* <1 - 3 1 )—C<MiJliiued 

17 

r « 

The ability — 

to improvise and to be resourceful in selecting 
materials and activities for speech cwttc- 
tion; 

16 

18 

to interpret diagnostic speech and hearing 
testa and the findings of specialists to 
clawoam teacher* and parents, so that 
appropriate activities can be planned ; 

20 

18 

to aid parents in obtaining medical advice and 
care for children with speech and bearing 
problems. 

21 

80 

A knowledge or under* tending of survey and re- 
ferral procedures which aid in finding pupils 
with speech defects. 

•• 

4 

21 

The ability — 

to select and utilise supplies and equipment 
intelligently, 

18 

22 

to make a survey of the school system for 
pupils with speech handicaps through a 
plan acceptable to the particular situa- 
tion, school, or community; 

13 

» 

23 

to cooperate in developing for each pupil 
with a speech or bearing problem an 
educational program which is a total 
continuous process involving the parents, 
regular school personnel, and the speech 
correct! onista ; 

31ed 

24 

to gain cooperation of school administrators 
in providing satisfactory teaching accom- 
modations for the speech correction pro- 
*ram; 

28 

25 

A knowledge or understanding of the — 
dynamics of human adjustment . 

48ed 


See toouMu at cad of tabk. 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED 

Table 1. — Relative Importance Which 120 Speech Correct ionists 
Attributed to Each of 86 Competencies — Continued 


Rank order 
of importance* 

COMPETENCIES 

Rank order 
of proficiency 1 

^ ^ — — 

• Competencies rated Veit lunorrAfrr* (1 - 31) — Continued 


26 

terminology related to tpaech correction 

9 

27 

service* rendered the apeoch handicapped by 
non -medical specialist*, ie, psychologist*, 
•ociaJ workers, reading specialists, coun- 
selors. 

32 

28 

anatomy ami philology of the speech mech- 
anism , 

25 

29 

•errions rendered by such medical specialists 
as physicians, pediatriciana, endocrin- 
ologists, neurologists, otobgwU, olo- 
Laryngologists, mm3 surgeons, psychiat- 
rists, ortbodon lists 

The ability — 

58*1 

f 

l 

30 

to contribute to community leadership in 
establishing, developi ng and interpreting 
the speech-oorrectimi program to the 
general public ; 

40 

• 

31 

to make interpretations from information 
supplied by otologists, otolaryngologists , 
oral surgeons, orthodontists, and other 
medical specialists. 

d. 

47sd 

t 


Competencies rated Imtobtant (32 - 77) 


32 

1 

A knowledge or understanding of location* of and 

30 

- 

•errkea offered by local non-school agencies 



and clinic* aerving the speech handicapped. 
The ability — 

\ 

33 

to cooperate in selecting activities in the reg- 
ular echoed program which can be utilised 
for •peecb-oorrectiao purposes; 

39 

34 

to make interpretations from psychological 

52 

t 

reports; 
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Table 1. — Relative Importance Which 120 Speech Correct ion ists 
Attributed to Each of 86 Competencies — Continued 


Rank order 
of importance 1 

1 “ J 

COMPETENCIES 

Rank order 
of proficiency * 

Competencies rated Important (32 - 77) — Continued 

35 

to counsel pupils with speech problems regard- 

44 


ing their social and emotional problems; 


36 

to provide auditory training experience for 

49 


* pupils with speech i^d hearing problems; 


37 

A knowledge or understanding of classroom teach- 
ing methods at the elementary level. 

A knowledge or understanding of — 

38 ' 

38 

the diagnosis and general plan of medical 
treatment of those speech -disorders hav- 
ing physical bases; 

71sd 

39 

* i 

types, sources of procurement, and uses of 
special suppli^gnd equipment for teach- 

42 


ing the speech handicapped ; 


40 

( « 

. the phonetic structure of the English language. 
The ability — 

22sd 

41 

to operate tape and other types of voice re- 

,19sd 

' 

corders; 


42 

to provide play experience as a therapeutic 

46 V 

/ 

measure. 4 

/ 

A » 

A knowledge or understanding of — 


w 

reference materials and professional literature 
on the education and general care of the 
4 speech handicapped; 

35 

v 

• 

C' 

44 

terminology related to the hard of hearing. 

50 

45 

the locations of, and services offered by na- 
tional organisations concerned with the 
education or general welfare of the speech 

45 


handicapped, such aa the International 

% 


Council for Exceptional Children, Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing Association, and 



the American Hearing Society. 

% 


See footnotes at end of table* 
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Table 1. — Relative Importance Which 120 Speech Correctionists 
Attributed to Each of 86 Competencies — Continued 


Rank order 

COMPETENCIES 

Rank odder 

of importance 1 

ro 


of proficiency * 

Competency rated Important (32 - If — Continued « 


46 

The ability — 

to make interpretations from audiograms. 

57 

47 

to counsel pupils with speech problems regard- 
ing their potentials and limitations. 

51 

48 

to carry on & speech correction program at 
both the element Ary and secondary levels. 

34 

t 

40 

A knowledge or understanding of the findings of 
research studies which have bearing on the 
education, rehabilitation, psychology, and 
social status of the speech handicapped. 

65od 

50 

The ability to make interpretations from the re- 
ports of social workers. 

33 


A knowledge or understanding of the anatomy 
and physiology of the hearing mechanisms. 

55 

52 

The ability to carry on a speech correction program 
at the secondary level. 

43 

53 

A knowledge or understanding of — 

philosophical concepts underlying present day 
education; s 

36ed 

54 

the needs, characteristics, and general plan of 
education for v&risus types of exceptional 
children, such vJ the mentally retarded 
and crippled. 

66«d 

l 

i 

9 

55/ 

The ability — 

to provide intensive psychotherapy when 
indicated, such as with the child who 
stutters; ' 

78*d 

56 

to work with normal children in helping th^m 
accept pupils with speech problems; 

37ad 


Sec footnotes at end at table. 
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Table 1. — Relative Importance Which 120 Speech Correctionists 
Attributed to Each of 86 Competencies — Continued 


Rank order 

• 

# 

Rank order 

of importance 1 

Competencies rated Important — Continued - 

of proficiency 1 

i 

Competencies rated Important (32 - 77) — Continued 


57 

to review and write reports and case histones 
of children with speech handicaps; 

27sd 

58 


*3 

59 

A knowledge or understanding of — 

terminology related to clinical psychology . 

73ed 

60 

the psychotherapeutic techniques. 

81sd 

61 

The ability — 

to counsel pupils with speech problems re- 
garding their educational and vocational 
problems. 

54 

62 

to administer pure- tone audiometric tests. 

56 

63 

A knowledge or understanding of present-day con- 
troversial issues in speech correction. 

62 

64 

A knowledge or understanding of various causes of 
hearing inpairment, such aa otosclerosis. 

69 

65 

The ability to administer speech-hearing tests. 

68 

66 

A knowledge or understanding of — 

the effective use of classroom lighting in lip- 
reading; 

64 

67 

various types of organization for speech 
correction programs in schools, hospitals, 
and clinics; 

60 

68 

classroom teaching methods at the nursery 
ami kindergarten levels. 

72 

69 

The ability to teach tipreading (speechreading) . 

74 

K 

A knowledge or understanding of — 

the grammatical structure of the English 
langimgs. 

23ed 
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Tabic L — Relative Importance Which 120 Speech Correctioniat* 
Attributed to Each of 86 Competencies — Continued 


Hank order 
of importance 1 

COMPETENCIES 

Rank order 
of proficiency 1 

Competencies rated Impohtant (32 - 77) — Continued 

71 

“the different technique* of lipreading. 

76 

72 

- the organisation and operation of public school 

systems; 

59sd 

73 

- classroom teaching methods at the secondary 
level. 

70 

74 

1 is 

The ability to work with architects and school ad- 
ministrators in planning and securing special 
equipment and housing facilities for speech 
correction programs. 

75 

75 

A knowledge or understanding of the 

and general plan of medical treatment for 
different types of hearing impairment. 

79sd 

76 

The ability — 

to operate and use amplifiers, group-hearing 
aids, auditory-training units and other 
audio-aida; 

80 

77 

to use the International phoetic system . 

41sd 


T " 11 * 

Competencies rated Laaa Impoktant (78 - 86) 


78 

> * 

The ability to teach pupils choral speaking, public 

speaking, puppetry, dramatics, and other 
aspects of a general speech program. 

61sd 

79 

A knowledge or understanding of the physics of 
sound, including fundamental concepts of 
acoustics. 

82 

80 

The ability — 

to operate and use filmstrip and motion-picture 
projectors and other visual aids; 

77sd 

81 

to read lips (teacher's own ability). 

83sd 


See Iomdmm it cad of tab)*. 
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Classroom Teaching and Child Development 

It is of particular interest that greater value was placed on a knowledge of 
child development [5] and personality adjustment [25] than on the ability to 
provide counseling [35, 47, 61] or psychotherapy [55] or even knowledge about 
psychotherapeutic methods [60]. It is also to be noted that the speech correc- 
tion teachers placed a knowledge of present-day education [53] about half way 
down the list in importance "in their present positions" and gave the third 
from the lowest rating to the ability to serve as a regular classroom teicher 
[84]. They placed relatively more importance on understanding classroom 
teaching methods at the elementary level [37] than at the kindergarten [68] 
or the secondary [73] level. They gave next to the highest rating, nevertheless, 
to the ability to develop a teaching atmosphere free from pressure and con- 
ducive to good mental health [2]. They gave a relatively low rating to the 
ability to teach general speech [78]. 

A moderately high rating was given>to understanding the needs, characteris- 
tics and general plan of education programs for other types of exceptional 
children [54], 

Motivation and Establishment of Rapport 
With the aild 


The fact that speech correction is not narrowly concerned with speech 
deviations, as such, but rather' with the children who have these deviations is 
indicated by the relatively great importance accorded the ability to develop a 
teaching atmosphere free from pressure and conducive to good mental health 
[2] and to inspire pupils to self-education for overcoming their speech 
difficulties [7]. 

Since children enrolled in speech programs must leave their regular classes 
for special work, speech correctionists must have the ability to improvise and 
to be resourceful in the selection of materials and activities of interest to 
children [17]. The ability to utilize the activities of the regular school program 
for speech correction purposes [33] was rated by speech correction teachers as 
"important.” The teachers of speech correction also felt that they should have 
the ability to counsel pupils with speech deviations regarding their social and 
emotional problems [35] but they did not rate as highly the ability to counsel 
pupils regarding their educational and vocational problems [61]. 

The relatively low rating of importance given the ability to help normal 
children accept pupils with speech difficulties [56] is by no means an indication 
that the speech correction teachers minimise the problems which may arise 
when speech handicapped children are rejected by their classmates. It is more 
probable that they assume this to be a function of the regular class teacher. 

, *\r 
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However, the work of the speech correctionist in the school is an ever-present 
example of adults ministering to children with special needs, and may have a 
beneficial effect on the attitudes of all of the children toward them with special 
problems. 



Use of Pertinent Test Findings, Records, and Case Histories 



Moderately high ratings ware given to most of the competencies involved in 
making use of pertinent test findings, records, ami case history reports [11, II, 
31, 34, 44, 30]. However, the lower rating given the ability to review and 
write reports ami case histories of children with speech [37] k 


provocative. This implies the advisability of rev ie w in g this aspect of 
training programs. Moreover, due attention is to be given to the 
between this rating and the relatively higher rating given to the 
interpret diagnostic speech and hearing tests and the findings of specialists 



classroom tethers and parents [it). 
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Planning and Developing a Speech-Correction Program 

Speech correctionists work with children in small groups or individually as 
the nature and difficulty of the speech problems warrant. The ability to plan 
an effective speech correction schedule, involving several schools, winch is 
acceptable to pupils, classroom teachers, and parents was considered "very 
important” [9]. This ability to plan an effective schedule is dependent upon a 
knowledge of survey and referral procedures which aid in finding pupils with 
impaired speech [20] and the ability to survey a school system [22], 

The speech correction te a cher s attached a high degree of importance to the 
ability to cooperate in developing for each pupil a total and continuous educa- 
tional program involving parents and regular school personnel [23]. The 
remedial speech teacher must be aware of the relationship of the speech correc- 
tion program to the totah program of the school [16] and be able to make it a 
smoothly running part of the total educational scheme. These teachers also 
need the ability to contribute to community leadership in establishing, develops 
ing, and interpreting the speech correction program to the general public [30]. 
In view of the importance attached by the speech correction teachers to 
competencies mentioned above, the much lower rating [72] given to a knowl- 
edge of the or ganis a t io n and operation of public school systems is significant. 

The ratings made of those competencies involved in planning «nd developing 
a school program in speech correction reflects an emphasis on remedial speech 
work at the elementary [4] as compared with the secondary level [52]. Ranked 
slightly higher was the ability to carry on a speech correction program at both 
the ele m entary and secondary levels [41]. The Speech correctionists gave a 
higher avenge rating to a knowledge or undemanding of classroom chfr»g 
methods at die elementary level [37] than to a knowledge of these methods at 
the s ec o nda ry level [73] or at the nursery and kindergarten level [61]. These 
differences should be considered in light of the fact that 93 percent of the 
speech correction teachers had some elementary children in their- case loads 
while only a little over half had responsibility for any secondary pupils. (See 
Appendix B, page 51.) 


Cooperation with Others Concerned with the Welfare 
and Education of the Child 


High to moderate ratings were made of those types of knowledge skill 
, agential to the achievement of cooperative working relationships with others 
concerned with the welfare and education of the child- Speech correc- 
tionists attached more Value to such items when they pertained to local [27, 29, 
32] as compared with national agencies and organizations [45]. 
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The speech correctionists ranked high the ability to work as a member of a 
team [12], to recognize the need for referral to other specialists [l J], and to 
obtain intelligent cooperation of school administrators in such matters as 
securing adequate facilities [24]. Thejr ratings point up the increasing impor- 
tance of the team approach, also emphasized by workers in ocher special fields. 

Skill in human relations was further emphasized in the importance attached 
by the speech correctiooists to obtaining assistance from parents and classroom 
teachers in helping the child cope with his speech problem [3 and (]! 





. , 
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Knowledge of Basic Sciences, Professional Literature, 
and Research 

Special note is to be taken of tbe varied rankings assigned to some com- 
petencies which have generally been considered "musts" in the professional 
preparation of teachers in this field. These competencies, given the rank-order 
ratings of 28, 40, 51, 77, and 79, respectively, have to do with knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology of the speech mechanism, of the phonetic structure of 
the English language, of the anatomy and physiology of the hearing mechanism, 
the ability to use the International system of phonetic notation, and knowledge 
of the physics of sound, including fundamental concepts of acoustics. 

These represent some of the bask knowledges covered in courses having such 
titles as "voice and g|ionctks,” "experimental phonetks,” "acoustks," "an- 
atomy of the ear and vocal organs," and "voke science.” The generally low 
ratings of importance given most of these items by the speech correctionists 
may reflect in varying degrees one or more of the following f sc ton: (a) 
inadequate training in the aspects of the field represented by these items; (b) 
habits of applying remedial procedures without intensive ami discriminating 
use of diagnostk methods based upon available knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of speech sound production and reception; and (c) possible am- 
biguity of some of the items as worded, such as the ability "to use" the 
International phonetic system. For example, the respondents may have inter- 
preted this phrasing as referring to the use of phonetic symbols in the commonly 
employed teats of speech sound articulation. Inadequate training is hardly to 
he dismissed as s possible factor without adequate investigation, since in all but 
a few of die largo- universities courses in anatomy, physiology, and acoustics 
for speech correctionists, are not taught by anatomists, physiologists, or 
acoustic physkists or engineers but by instructors not Specialized in these fields. 

Meanwhile, the professional leaders who were members of the Competency 
Committee* agreed that all speech correction teachers should possess a knowl- 
^8* °f die sciences bask to speech correction, such as anatomy, physiology, 
neurology, ph on e t k s, s em a n tics, and psychoacoustics." 

Doubtless a certain amount of chin stroking will be indulged in by 
responsible for the training of speech correction teachers when they note also 
the moderate to low ratings given to knowledge or understanding of the pro- 
fessional literature [43], research findings [49], and present-day controversial 
issues (*)] in the field of speech correction. 


a 
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COMPETENCIES IDENTIFIED AND DESCRIBED 
BY A COMMITTEE 


The Competency Committee defined u specifically u possible the specialized 
competencies which they thought teachers in the field of speech correction 
should hare. It was the task of the committee to consider whether there are 
distinctive quali fic ations required of teachers in this area of ip witlint ii n over 
and above those required for regular classroom teaching, and, if so, to identify 
the specific kinds of knowledge and skill, or ability, needed .by speech 
correc tionisu. 

Of the 10 members of the committee, 3 were supervisors or consultant* of 
speech correction in State departments of educatkto; 3 were supervisors of 
speech correction in large city school systems; 2 were affiliated with speech 
clinics and professional training programs in colleges and universities; 1 was 
on the staff of a hospital speech clinic, and 1 was working as a speech correc - 
tionisi in a privately supported rehabilitation center. All of these individuals 
have had experience as mem ben of university faculties and all have had 
supervisory experience. 


Hildred A. Gross (Cbmrmsm)* 

Geraldine Garrison Darrel J. Mate 

A. Bruce Graham Margaret Hall Powers 

Wendell Johnson Leticia Raubkheck 

Mamie Jo Jone* Bernice It Rutherford 

Elizabeth C. Mac Learie 


The Committee Report 


What are the particular kinds of competence heeded by speech -correc cion 
teachers in our Nation s schools? In attempting to answer this question, the 
committee members pooled their knowledge and the varied fruits of their train- 
ing and experience. While much of the work of the committee was necessarily 
carried on by correspondence, it did have opportunity to meet on three 
occasions. 

The committee was keenly aware of the responsibilities which It assumed in 
attempting to prepare a statement likely to affect the profession as a whole. 
Moreover, it recognized the restricted base of specific data and general knowl- 
edge from which to work. In pr e s entin g an answer to the very important 
question ask e d of it, the modest purpose of the committee is that this statement 

STitict of the committee m e n b e n are tbown oei page IV. 
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Aould serve u a general guide to those who are concerned with the planning 
and future development of professional training, research, and service programs, 
particularly school programs, in speech correction. 

In formulating this report, the committee members have taken for granted 
that speech correctionists should possess the personal and social qualifications 
generally required of members of the teaching profeanon. They should have a 
substantial appreciation of the principles of personality development and they 
dwuW demonstrate considerable self-understanding. They should be able to 
communicate orally and in writing with enough clarity and logic to be effec- 

T" “ *•***? M "l*»««*tivei of good speech. Speech correctionists 
should be well prepared and c ompeten t in their own fidd of profesnonal 
specialisation and they should have a deep and objective interest in children 
w «th speech problems. 



SPEECH CORRECTION I STS 

Speech correction t Me her* usually find it necessary to work with children 
of different age and grade level*, and not only with those in regular clam*, but 
*l*o those in special cLasae* and schools and those who art in, or transferred 
from, hospital school, and medical clinic*. Though they cannot be expected 
to be special., ti m all relevant areas, speech correcuon.su should have 
the knowledge, and skill, euentia 1 to a generally adequate undemanding 
of children at various grade, age, and maturity Irvelt, and of children with 
vanou, type, of speech impairment*, They should be able to adapt to individual 
need, the techniques for individual and group instruction and should be 
familiar with the organuabooal and instructional program* under which 
service, for the speech handicapped are provided, most particularly in schools, 
bo^Mtal*, and private and public speech clinic*. 

Com fx-tmetn RrUtrJ to Gmrtd EJur*tkm.~ In *ub*tanual measure die 
competence, of the ipeech correction teacher are dependent upon hi, person,! 
quali tie*, hu general educational background, and hu banc knowledge of 
4 childmi lnd condition* by which they are affected. It is necessary for the * 
public school speech correcbonm to have a knowledge of the basic philosophic 
underlying present-day educational theory and practice in elementary and 
secondary school*. Any philosophy governing the teaching in one division or 
department of knowledge or training must neceasanJy be related to the current 
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pnnc.pJc* and practice* of education a. a whole. The .perch correction teacher, 
therefore, needs a knowledge of the organization and operation of educational 
programs from nursery school through high school and at the adult level. 

The speech corrections must have a sound and comprehensive acqua.ntance 

“ tt>C f | * CU aod lhconc% pmaimng to the physical, emotional, .octal, and 
intellectual development of children. Smctr tmpaired speech » found among 

children of varied types and ages, and in association with various other handi- 
capptng conditions, the speech correctional mutt be skilled in adjusting 
procedure* for various type* of exceptional children, including the gifted, 
blind, and partially sighted, deaf and hard of hearing, orthopedic ally limited, 
wcully and emotionally maladjusted, mentally retarded, and those with special 
health problems. He needs to know, therefore, how expected growth and 
development, including speech development, have been modified in specific 
cases by injury, accident, disease*, malnutrition, or other relevant factors. He 
ha* need also for a trained appreciation of the' functional interrelationship 
between tmpaired speech, on the one hand, and the processes of learning and 
persona) adjustment, on the other. 

The apeech correction teacher must be able to gain the respect and under- 
standing of his educational co-workers so that be may work effectively as a 
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member of the team responsible /or the child’s total welfare. This team 
includes the school administrator, classroom* teacher, school nurse, parents, 
physician, and all others who contribute to the learning, rafcntal and physical 
health, and recreation* of the child. The speech correctionist must be able to 
marshal and coordinate all available resources in the school and community t 
which can contribute to improvement in the child’s speech and to his coo- ' 
structive adjustment to such limitations as may remain after maximal remedial 
attempts have been made. 

The speech correcdonist must be able to recognize growth patterns for 
different ages and grades in order to provide or develop methods and materials 
commensurate with the social, mental, and emotional maturity of any given 
child. If the speech correction program is to function at its highest level of 
effectiveness, the speech correcdonist must, be able to integrate its objectives 
and procedures with the total school program and to interpret the philosophy 
of the general educational program to parents and community leaders— in such 
a way as to make dear the needs and the possibilities for adapting this program 
to the problems of children with speech handicaps. 

Competencies KeUted to the Orgemzothn of a Speech Correction Program . — 

It goes without saying that an indispensable competency of the speech correc- 
tion teacher is an ability to conduct an effective speech correction program. 
He must have an adequate store of up-to-date and dependable s p*y«« li Tfd 
knowledge about speech and its disorders, and he must be prepared by profes- 
sional training to employ and to supervise the use of the diagnostic and 
remedial procedures essential in ministering to the needs of individuals who 
have speech disorders. The speech correctionist needs, therefore: 


Knowledge 

1. Of the various type* of organiza- 
tions having speech correction' 
programs, such as schools, hos- 
pitals, and clinics. 


3. Of teaching accommodations 
adequate and desirable for an 
effective speech correction pro- 
gram. 

3. Of survey and referral systems 
which aid in locating pupils with 
impaired speech. 


Skill 

1. In planning an effective schedule for a \ 
program hi one or more schools, hos- 
pitals, Clinics, or a combination of 
these; in introducing and conducting 
the speech correction program so that 
children, parents, teachhra, members 
of other professions, and the commun- 
ity at large will aoeept and support K. 

3. In gaining the qpoperstkm of admin- 
istrators , in prUfidhih satisfactory 
teachingiaccomodatifctw; ip consulting 
with those responsible 'fo* planning 
echootfesiHties* 

3. In k>eati|g them pupils through a 
plan aeos|fUble in the particular 
situation; arranging efficient sched- 
ules for effective remedial instruction 
acceptable to pupils, parent, sad 
school or hospital personnel. 
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Knowledge 


Skill 


4. Of the total program of the 
school, hospital, or clinic. 


5. Of the facilities for obtaining, 
directly or indirectly, informa- 
tion and evaluations concerning 
the child's physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual status. 

€ . 

6. Of curricula atfvariouB grade 
levels. 


' 7. Of needed and available supplies 
and equipment in relation to the 
total schpol budget. 


8. Of the public-relations program 
of the school. 


4. In selecting activities in the regular 
school or hospital program which can 
be qglised for remedial and speech 
purposes; in sdspting them sc ti vibes 
to group and individual methods of 
instruction. 

6. In reoommending referral to them 
facilities through the proper author- 
ities; in interpreting the information 
obtained from them facilities in such 
a way as to further the speech- 
oorrectioo program. 

6. In encouraging the child with the 
speech handicap to participate in 
curricular and social activities in full 
accordance with his abilities; in cor- 
relating the speech correction pro- 
gram with the total curriculum. 

7. In selecting and utilising the supplies 
and equipment available to all per- 
sonnel as well as the special supplies 
and equipment for speech cbnection; 
in using supplies and equipment in- 
telligently and keeping them in repair, 
up to date, and attractive. 

8. In speaking, writing, *or using other 
means of pre s en ting the speech 
correction program; in participating 
effectively in public-re tatioas pro- 
grams. 


Competencies Related to Remedied Activities . — From the point of view of 
the child who has a speech impairment, and from the point of view of his 
parents and teachers, undoubtedly the most important aspect of the com- 
petence of the speech-correction teacher lies in his specialized undemanding 
of speech handicaps and the children who are affected by them and his ability 
to make personal application of specific diagnostic and remedial procedures in- 
effective cooperation with other professional workers in the best interests of 
individual children. 

It is important that major emphasis be placed upon the child who is to be 
helped rather than upon the physical setting or zhe particular professional 
arrangements within which the help is to be given^ The place where speech 
correction is offered should nor determine the specialized professional qualifica- 
tions to be required of the speech correctiooist who is to render the serviced 
While this report is primarily concerned with speech-correction teachers in 
elementary and secondary Schools, it is very important to stress the fact that 
such speech-cotyection its need the same basic training and qualifications as 
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do speech correctionists’ who work in other types of settings. All speech cor- 
rectionists, therefore, should possess the following kinds of knowledge and 
related skills: 


Knowledge 

1. Of the different types, causes, L 
and accepted remedial pro- 
cedures for the correction or 
maximal alleviation of speech 
handicaps, Buch as functional 
articulatory disorders, stutter- 
ing, voice problems, delayed 
speech, and speech disorders 
associated with organic impair- 
ments, such as cleft palate and 
cerebral palsy, and with im- 
paired hearing. 


2. Of the sciences basic to speech 
correction, such as anatomy, 
physiology, neurolog}', phonet- 
ics t semantics, psychoacoustics, 
cultural anthropology, and psy- 
chology ; of related areas, such as 
human growth and development, 
practical audiology, and educa- 
tional and clinical counseling; 
and of speech recording and 
amplification equipment. 


Of community resources such as 3. 
(a) medical and non-medical 
personnel; family physicians, 
pediatricians, endocrinologists, 
neurologists, otologists, otolaryn- 
gologists, psychiatrists, oral 
surgeons, neurosurgeons, ortho- 
dontists, prosthodontists, 
occupational therapists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, and 
educational, vocational, and re- 
ligious counselors; (b) hospitals, 
hospital schools, and medical 
clinics; (c) residential schools for 
the blind, deaf, and ortboped- 
ically handicapped; (d) agencies 
concerned with social work, 
rehabilitation, health, and rec- 
reation, and («) institutions 
for the mentally retarded and 
socially and emotionally mal- * 
adjusted. 


Still 

In giving and evaluating individual 
diagnostic speech and hearing tests; 
in appraising the need for referral to 
medical, educational, recreational, and 
other specialists; in adapting speech 
reading, auditory training, and speech 
correction methods to the needs of 
individual children; and in interpret- 
ing the diagnostic speech and hearing 
evaluations to parents and teachers 
in order to bring about appropriate 
activities in the home and the class- 
room and the necessary follow-up and 
referrals. 

In adapting the knowledge and meth- 
ods of these basic sciences and related 
areas, and in adapting recording and 
amplifying equipment to the specific 
needs and problems arising in job 
situations and in work done with 
specific casee; in exercising sound 
judgment and operational effective- 
ness in keeping adequately informed 
in these basic add related fields, and 
in making indicated improvements in 
theoretical and practical approaches 
to the problems of speech correction. 

In pining the cooperation of pro- 
fessional workers or agencies in order 
to insure appropriate referral of speech 
handicapped children to speech 
correction teachers for needed train- 
ing; in helping children and parents 
accept the special services they 
require; in reviewing and writing re- ' 
ports and case histories; in coordinat- 
ing programs of activity and utilising 
specialised information; in interpret- 
ing the findings of specialists to 
parents and to school administrators 
and teachers; in helping parents and 
school personnel understand the prob- 
lem whenever program Is slow; and In 
assisting parents in taking a realistic 
attitude toward the program recom- 
mended whenever prognoeis is poor. 
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Knowledge 

4. Of education*], vocational, and 
personal adjustment problems 
related to speech impairments. 


S. Of current acceptable methods 
and practices for the correction 
or maximal alleviation of speech 
handicaps. 


6. Of research issues and experi- 
mental procedures 'and of on- 
going research in speech pathol- 
ogy. 


Skill 

.4. In discriminating between his own 
responsibility and the responsibilities 
of cooperating specialists and co- 
workers; in coordinating the indicated 
services on behalf of the child. 

5. In recognising individual needs and 
the various stages of improvement so 
that children may be enabled to move 
from one remedial center or teacher to 
another with continuity of program; 
in developing and adapting a variety 
of techniques to facilitate improve- 
ment in children with varying needs. 

6. In evaluating the various possible 

remedial techniques and selecting 
those particularly effective for each 
individual; in | constant- 

ly flexible, objective', and evaluative 
attitude toward the effects of remedial 
procedures in individual cases. 


Concluding Remarks .— The members of the committee on competencies 
needed by speech correction teachers are encouraged by the attention now being 
directed toward improved educational standards. They arc aware of the present 
wide variation in conditions at both the State and local levels, which may result 
in corresponding variation in local programs. The comndttee'members recog- 
nize that efforts made to provide competent teachers at all levels and in all 
departments iff education will bring increased recognition and greater under- 
standing of the qualifications and preparation needed by speech correctionists. 

Persons who have provided leadership in general education, special education, 
and in the specific area of speech correction are to be commended for the 
interest and support which they hive stimulated and directed toward these 
programs. Recognition should also be given to the organizations working in 
support of adequate educational programs in all our schools for all our children. 

Continued interest in education and increased financial support for it, locally 
and nationally, should make possible a greater number of qualified professional 
workers; more adequate teaching accommodations, supplies, tad equipment; 
and increased research in those areas related to the study of speech handicaps 
and their preven t ion and correction. It is the hope of the committee that this 
report will contribute to increased recognition and greater understanding of 
problems related to speech and to the development of corrective speech 'terviccf 
for all persons who need them. 

* a 

(End of C ommitt al Report) 
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DO SCHOOL SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS AND 
PROFESSIONAL LEADERS AGREE? 

In general, there was considerable agreement between the speech correc- 
t ionises and the committee of experts. The competencies evaluated by the 
speech correction teachers as "very important" or "important” overlapped 
considerably those recommended by the committee. The agreement was par- 
ticularly marked in the importance attached to knowledge of the various types 
of speech problems and of relevant remedial methods, as well as the importance 
attached to the corresponding abilities to work remedially with children who 
have these speech problems. In other words, at the heart of the matter — speech 
disorders and speech correction per se — there was a clear meeting of minds. 

There was some divergence of opinion between the two groups as to the 
relative importance of the kinds of knowledge and ability that may be regarded 
as either "basic" or "related" to speech correction in its more restricted tense. 
Differences were most apparent at points where the speech correctionist’s job 
situation (the context in which evaluations of importance were made) would 
have influenced his opinion. 

# 

In comparing the opinions of the speech correction teachers with those of 
the committee of experts, it is necessary to keep in Mind that the committee 
identified and described needed competencies but made no judgments as to their 
relative importance while the teachers rated for relative importance in their 
present positions a list of competencies to which they had no opportunity to 
add their own ideas. Clearly, then, it is not possible to make a rigorous point- 
by-point comparison of these two sets of data, although an essential comparison 
of them can be made. 

The general concept of speech correction repr e sen ted by the committee's 
report was somewhat more broad and comprehensive than that implied by the 
competency ratings of the speech correctkmists. It may reasonably be assumed 
that this difference reflects, in its various manifestations, the' relatively wider 
experience and professional maturity of the committee members. 

Both the committee and the speech correctionists held that the speech cor- 
rection 'teacher should have competence in (1) speech dison^rs and, remedial 
techniques; (2) classroom teaching methods and child development; ( 3/) 
motivating and establishing rapport with the child; (4) using pertinent test 
findings, records, and case histories; (5) planning and developing a speech- 
correction program; (6) cooperating with others concerned with the welfare 

u 

of children with speech problems; (7) sciences basic to speech correction; and 
(8) professional literature and research. * 

v -The relatively low ratings of importance given by the speech-correction 
.'teachers to those knowledges and abilities needed to work with diildren with 

r 
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V 

impaired hearing are noteworthy in companion to the unequivocal manner in 
which the committee refers to th e relationship between speech and hearing, 
and the inclusion in its report of\jq grly rec ommended competencies in audi- 
ology, amplification te c hniq ues, auditory training, and speech reading methods. 
The committee report may reflect the current trend towards a combined pro- 
gram of speech and hearing, while the speech correction teachers may have 
been influe n ced in their judgments by the low percentage of hard of hearing 
children in their case loads. This is a group of competencies which needs much 
more study in relation to the refinement of sta n da r ds of professional preparation. 

The relatively low ratings made by the speech correction teachers of the • 
ability to serve as a Aguiar classroom teacher and the ability to teach general 
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speech are to be noted in relation to the fact that the committee report makes 
no mention of these particular abilities. On the other hand, a knowledge of 
classroom or group teaching methods was considered by both to be important 
to the speech correction teacher. 

The committee attached somewhat more importance to knowledge about 
relevant agencies and professional orga n isati on s, especially at the national level, 
than did the speech correction teachers. 

The conynittee placed more importance than did the speech correction 
* teachers on knowledge of r es earch and familiarity with professional literature. 
In general, the committee stressed the importance of basic scientific knowledge 
essential to the understanding of speech handicapped children and the condi- 
tions that affect them. Both groups valued highly a knowledge and under- 
standing of the school as an institution and of the philosophy and methods of 
education. The committee, perhaps to a somewhat greater degree than the 
jspeech correction teachers, also stressed the importance of a knowledge of the 
other settings in which speech correction is carried on and of other type* of 
medical and nonmedical services needed in some instances by speech handies pped 
children. 

# 

The committee did not describe the personal characteristics important to a 
speech correction teacher. However, the members did my that they had “taken 
for granted” that the speech cdrrectkmut should possets the personal qualifica- 
tions generally required of members of the teaching profession and that in 
substantial measure the competencies are dependent upon the personal qualities 
of the speech correction teacher. When the speech correction teachers them- 
selves were asked whether they needed personal characteristics "different in 
degree or kind*’ from those needed by the teacher of so-called normal children, « 
69 percent responded in the affirmative. Among those personal qualities most 
frequently mentioned were: patience, understanding, adaptability and flexi- 
bility, sense of humor, and a warm and friendly nature. 

Both the committee and the speech correction teachers expressed unmis- 
takably the belief that, in order to be effective, a speech correctionist must 
have a combination of appropriate personal qualities, adequate general educa- 
tion, and specialized knowledges and skills. 



Evaluations of Certain Proficiencies 
of Speech Correction Teachers 


H °*T competent ire speech correction teachers? To What degree do they 
pocae» the kinds of knowledge and ability r e pr esen t ed in Table 1? 
^hile recognizing the practical impossibility of obtaining exact or exhaustive 
answers to these questions, the investigators woe nevertheless conscious of the 
keen interest on the part of all concerned in such approximate answers as could 
be secured. The attempt was made, therefore, to obtain certain relevant self- 
evaluations from the 120 speech correctionists who participated in the study, 
and to collect from State and local directors of speech correction programs 
their judgments as to selected aspects of the cotqpetence of recently trained 
speech correction teachers working under their supervision. 


SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS' RATINGS OF 
THEIR OWN PROFICIENCY 


The 120 speech correctionists who were to rate the relative importance 
of each of the tf compet e n ci es included in Table 1 were also asked to evaluate 
their pro fic ien c y in each of these competencies. In making tlyw evaluations, 
. they used a 3-point scale, i ndica t ing degree of competence in each case as 
good,’* "fair,” or "not prepared.” The rank order of each item, as 
by the me a n self -evalu ati o n of proficiency made by the 120 speech correction- 
ista, k shown in Table 1. 

The speech correctionists rated themselves as most competent in those 
knowledges and abilities directly applicable in dealing with the mom common 
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speech problems in a school setting, as indicated by the 10 items for which they 
gave themselves the highest-mean ratings: 


Rank order 
of proficiency 

* 

I 1 1 
( 2 1 
I 3 | 


Competency 


Ability to hear normal speech clearly. 

Ability to administer individual diagnostic speech tests. 

Ability to recognise need for referral of a pupil with a speech disorder 
to medical, educational, recreational, and other specialists in the 
school system. 

| 4 ) Ability to develop a teaching atmosphere free from pressure and 
conducive to good mental health, 

( 5 1 Ability to enunciate clearly and pronounce words correctly. 

I 6 1 Ability to serve as consultant on speech correction to regular class- 

room teachers. 

( 7 | Knowledge or understanding of survey and referral procedures which 
aid in finding pupils with speech impairments. 

| 8 1 Knowledge or understanding of different types of speech handicaps. 

I 9 1 Knowledge or understanding of the terminology related to speech 
correction. 

10 1 Knowledge or understanding of the relationship of a speech correction 
program to the totah program of the school. 


O 

ERIC 


It is illuminating to compare these competencies which the speech correction 
teachers felt they possessed in relatively high degree with the types of knowledge 
and ability in which they evaluated themselves as being least adequate. The 
latter fell for the most parr in the general areas of knowledge about hearing 
and hearing impairment [35, 69 , 79 J, 1 testing of hearing [33, 56), and remedial 
instruction^ for the hard of hearing [74, 76 J; the ability to counsel speech 
handicapped pupils concerning their emotional and social adjustment problems 
[44] and their educational programs' and their vocational planning [54]; their 
knowledge of clinical psychology and psychotherapy, particularly as these 
disciplines may contribute to speech correction for stutterers [73, 71, II]; the 
needs, characteristics, and general plan of education for various types of excep- 
tional children, such as the mentally retarded and crippled [44]; classroom 
teaching methods, at the secondary level [70] and at the kindergarten and 
nursery school levels [72]; knowledge of the diagrams and general plan of 
medical treatment for those wfaoae speech disorders have physical bases [71] and 
of services tendered by medical and dental specialists [31]; knowledge of rde- 


Un each caw, the number la brackets' refer* to the rank ordd of 


(sat table 1). 
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vanr research findings [65] and, to a moderate degree, of reference materials and 
professional literature on the education and general care of the speech handi- 
capped [55]; and, worthy of special note perhaps, knowledge or undemanding 
of present-day controversial issues in speech correction [62]. 


Relationship Between Ratings of Importance of 
Competencies and Self-Ratings of Proficiency 


Comparison of the ratings of importance of competencies with self-ratings 
of proficiency (see Table 1, page 6), serves to raise a number of questions. 
One of these is especially important, and tbe attempt was made in this study to 
obtain an answer to it. It is concerned with the degree to which tbe speech 
correc lionises’ ratings of their own proficiency in the 16 competencies were 
related to their ratings of the relative importance of these same competencies. 
There seem to be two major possibilities in tips connection: (a) a tendency on 
the part of speech correctionists to rate as more important those types of 
knowledge and ability with respect to whidh they felt themselves to be the 
more competent, or (b) a tendency on the part of the speech correctionists to 
value competencies in proportion to their sense of shortcoming with respect to 
them. In order to check these possibilities, a random sample of 10 items was 
taken from the total list of 16, and for each of these 10 a contingency coeffi- 
cient 1 was computed at a measure of the correlation between the raters' self- 
evaluations of proficiency in regard to the specific competency and their 
evaluations of its importance to them "in their present positions” as speech 
correctionists.* * The results in^jeate that there was, generally speaking, only a 
moderate positive correlation of statistical significance between the degrees of 
importance attributed to the 16 competencies and the degrees of proficiency 
which the raters claimed for themselves with respect to them. In other words, 
the speech correctionists seemed not to be extremely influened by their sense of 
the relative importance of a given type of competency in estimating their own 
degree of profic ie ncy with respect to it, and vice versa. 

Statistical evaluat i o ns were made of differences on the individual items 
between the mean ratings of importance and the mean self-ratings of pro- 
ficiency. Thirty-one of these differences were found to be statistically signifi- 
cant. The items concerned are shown in Tables 2 and 3. 


*See Appendix C, page 01, far dbcamfcm of atatlatiral procedure* employed. 

* Tl * 10 00 ** d ** u rtmted from IU to 0,47. with a median of 0.31; the maximal value* of the 
«>c«desu far the diatribatioa* hnM r aap t d from 0.45 to 0.71. with a median of 043. The dif- 
foeMti between the ahtal aad and maximal rrrar l rat i timed (ram 0.15 to 0.43. with a — di™. of 
0 J*. tight of the 10 atendcMs had a chaws probability of occurrence of .01 or lew. 

♦See Appendix C. peer tt. 
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Table 2.— Competencies for Which the Speech Correct ionises’ Racings of 
Importance Exceeded Their Self-Racings of Proficiency 


Rank order 
of importance 1 

Competencies rated Vert Important 

Rank order 
of proficiency 1 

3 

The ability to help parent* understand their child's 
speech problems and personal attitudes. 

15 

5 

A knowledge or understanding of how the child 
grows and develops physically, emotionally, 
socially, and intellectually. 

26 

i 

The ability to inspire pupils with speech handicaps 
to self-education for overcoming their diffi- 
culties. 

29 

14 

A knowledge or understanding of current inform*, 
tion cm causes (emotional and .physical) of 
various types of speech handicaps. 

24 

23 

The ability to cooperate in developing for each 
pupil with a speech or hearing problem an edu- 
cational program which is a total continuous 
process involving the parents, regular school 
personnel, and the speech correctionisU. 

31 

25 

A knowledge or understanding of the dynamics of 
human adjustment. 

48 

29 

A knowledge or understanding of services rendered 
by ftuefa medied specialist* re physicians, 
pediatricians, eodrocrinologiata, neurologists, 
otologists, otolaryngologists, psychiatrists, ora] 
surgeons, orthodontists 

58 

31 

The ability to make interpretations from informa- 
tion supplied by otologists, otolaryngologists, 
orai surgeons, orthodontists, and other med- 
ical specialists. 

47 


Competencies rated Imfobtxmt 


38 

A knowledge or understanding of the HUgmW* 
genera] plan of medical treatment of thoee 

71 


speech disorders having physical bases. 


49 

A knowledge or understanding of the touting* of 
research studies which have bearing on the 
education, rehabilitation, psychology, and 

65 


social status of the speech handicapped. 

* 
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*^1* 2 , Cc^Jj^encies for Which the Speech G)r^ctioauo' Ratings of 
Importance Exceeded Their Self-Ratings of Proficiency— Continued 


Hank order 
of importance ' 

/ 

Competencies rated Important — C ontinued 

Rank order 
of proficiency 1 

54 

A knowledge or understanding of the needs, char- 
acteristics, and genera) plan of education for 
various types of exceptional children, Rich as 
the mentally retarded and crippled. 

66 

55 

The ability to provide* intensive psychotherapy 
when indicated, such as with the child who 
stutters* 

78 

59 

A knowledge or understanding of terminology re- 
lated to ciiniea] psychology. 

73 

60 

A knowledge or undawtanding erf the psychother- 
apeutic techniques. 

81 

75 

A knowledge or understanding of the diagnosis and 
general plan of medical treatment for different 
types of bearing impairment. 

79 


Competencies rated Lass Important 


82 

The ability to give first aid to hearing aids (day to 

86 


day servicing). 
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Tabic 3. — Competencies for Which the Speech Correct ionises’ Self- 
Ratings of Proficiency Exceeded Their Ratings of Importance 


Rank order 
of importance 1 

' 

Competencies rated Important 

1 Rank order 
of proficiency 1 

40 

A knowledge or understanding of the phonetic 
structure of the English language 

22 

4! 

The ability to operate tape and other type* of 
voice recorder* 

19 

53 

A knowledge or understanding of philosophical 
concept* underlying present-day education. 

i 

36 

I 

1 

56 N 

The ability to work with normal children in help- 
ing them accept pupil* with speech problem* 

37 

57 

The ability to review and write reports and oass 
histone* on children with speech handicaps. 

27 

! * 

70 

A knowledge or understanding of the grammatical 
* true tune of the English language 

j r 

23 

! 

| 

72 

; A knowledge or understanding of the organisation 
and operation of public school system* 


* * 

1 

The ability to use the International phonetic 
system 

1 

41 

1 


Competencies rated Less Important 

- 

78 

The ability to teach pupils choral speaking, public 
speaking, puppetry, dramatic*, and other 

61 


aspects of s general speech program.. 

V 

80 

The ability to operate and use filmstrip and motion 
picture projector* and other visual aids. 

77 

81 

The ability to read lips (teacher's own ability) 

83 

83 

The ability to use diacritical marks . 

67 

84 

The ability to serve as a regular classroom teacher 

63 

86 

The ability to direct a rhythm band . 

85 

86 

The ability to play a piano . 

84 


N »Sr* foot oo4* u end of Table t, p*sr U 
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The following arc the main conclusion* which could be drawn from these 
data: Working speech conrc tionuts, as represented by this sample, appear to 
feel a need for greater knowledge of personality adjustment and for more 
proficiency in dealing with the problems that center around it than they now 
haire. They also seem to express some tense of insecurity regarding their 
knowledge of medical as well as educational and other semcea relevant to the 
needs of the speech handicapped, and they acknowledge less familiarity with 
relevant research literature than might be warranted by its indicated importance 
to them. 

On the other hand, they appear to regard themselves ai'quite well equipped 
with certain kinds of knowledge and ability which they do not value very 
highly. Conspicuous among these competencies are the abilities to review and 
write reports and case hutches on children with speech hand ic aps , to work with 
normal children in helping them accept pupil* with speech problems, to operate 
tape 4n ^ other types of voice recorders, and to use the International phonetic 

I 
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of their working time doing regular classroom teaching or giving general 
speech instruction to normally speaking pupils (see Appendix B, page 39) . 

> Those responsible for the professional preparation of speech correc tionis ts in 


Evaluations of certain types of competence of recently trained speech cor- 
rec tionis ts working in their school programs were obtained from 155 special 
education directors and speech correction supervisors, 64 of whom were 
affiliated with State programs and 91 of whom were concerned with local 
programs of speech correction* The State directors evaluated speech correc - 
tionists who had completed their formal preparation wi thin the last 5 years, 
- and. the local supervisors evaluated those who had completed their training 
within the past 7 years. The nature of the evaluations obtained is lrwt«mrd in 
Graph 1, which shows the percent of supervisory personnel expressing dissatis- 
faction on each of 14 questions. (For the percent expressing action 

or inde c ision on these questions, and for opinions of State and local personnel 
presented separately/ see Table 3, Appendix C, page 66 ). 

With respect to the items most directly concerned with speech collection as 
such, 3 through 7 in Graph 1, from 60 to 80 percent of the directors and 
supervisors reported the level of competence of the speech correc tionists in 
their school systems to be satisfactory. Fewer than 60 percent, however, 
expressed satisfaction with the speech correc tionists’ ability to identify 
causes of social and emotional maladjustments, do psychological and achieve- 
ment testing, and make use of , educational records and psychological and 
medical .report!, and their knowledge of agencies and clinics" that provide 
medical and non-medical services needed by speech handicapped 
Most of the directors and supervisors were less than satisfied with the speech 
correc tionists* basic orientation to the education of the various types of excep- 
tional children and with their knowledge of the basic principles of child 
growth and development. 
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Percent of Supervisory Personnel Satisfied with the Preparation of 
Recently Graduated Speech Correct ionists 
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by administrative and supervisory personnel on State and local levels, respec- 
tively.* Moreover, the findings from this aspect of the study agree in substance 
with the speech Correctionists’ ratings of their own competence in that both 
sets of data indicate that the speech correctiooists are most competent, com- 
paratively, in applying the types of knowledge and ability that lie at the core 
of their field of specialization. 

These findings strongly imply, as do the Competency Committee report and 
the evaluations made by the working speech correctionists of their own com- 
petencies, that there is a need to broaden and to strengthen the professional 
training programs designed to prepare speech correctionists for work in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools . 7 


•There were no imitticalty significant differences between the “yes'* replies of tbe State and local 
personnel on «ny of these question*. See Appendix C, page 55. 

information concerning the status of the responding speech correction bu with respect to require- 
menu for Basic and Advanced Certification by the American Speeds and Hearing Association, or 
with respect to st a nd aV d* of professional training stated in equivalent terms, was not requested in 
systematic detail. The data summarised in footnote 1, page 44. however, indicate that pomibly a 
quarter or more of the 110 respondents were not fully qualified for tbe%iodsikm > i Basic Certifica- 
tion. Findings are to be interpreted with due consideration of this fact. 


Evaluations of Practice Teaching, Clinical 

Practice, and 

Observation as Training Experiences 


S chool administrators, college and university instructors who train 

correctionisu, and speech correction teachers themselves are necessarily 
concerned with the problem of identifying and utilizing thtm experiences 
which contribute most effectively to professional preparation for work in 
field. The speech correction teachers who answered the questions on the inquiry 
form furnished certain facts about their own specialized training and evaluated 
that training in three ways: (1) by indicating their ratings of the importance 
of various professional training experiences; (2) by answering questions regard- 
ing the quality of certain aspects of their preparation; and (3) by expressing 
their opinions regarding the amount of supervised practice in speech correction 
and amount of regular classroom teaching (if any) that should be included in 
their specialized preparation. 

How important are practice teaching, clinical practice, and observation as 
professional training experiences? The 120 participating speech correction 
teachers were asked to rate the relative importance of each of 22 such activities 
in the specialized preparation of speech correctionists. The list was prepared by 
the Office of Education staff, and pre-tested by leaders in the fields of special 
education and speech correction. The average ratings made by the 120 speech 
correctionists appear in Table 4, and the items are ranked according to these 
average ratings. All 22 items were classified by the speech correctionists as 
either very important” or 'Important”; no experience in the list received an 
average rating within the “less important” dr “not important” range. 

In general, the training experiences which the speech correctionisu valued 
most (the first S in the list) involved practice teaching with speech handi- 
capped pupils in school systems, supervised clinical practice, and experience in 
drawing interpretations from case reports. It is to be noted that although 
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Table 4 .— Relative Importance which Speech Corrections placed on 
Certain Practical Experiences in Specialized Preparation 


Rank order 
of importance 1 


Experiences 


Item* rated Vert Important * (1-8) 


Student teaching in speech correction in a school system under the 
, supervision of a qualified speech correction teacher. 

Supervised clinical practice in individual diagnosis of speech dis- 
orders. 

* 

Supervised student teaching in speech correction in a school system 
with groups of speech handicapped pupils. 

Supervised pra^ifte in speech correction at a speech clinic — 
with groups of speech handicapped children; 
with individual cases. 

Supervised stud ent te aching in speech correction in a school system — 
at the elementary-school level; 
with individual i 



Experience in drawing interpretations from case records on speech 
handicapped pupils. 


Items rated Important (9 - 22) 


Ezperienoe in drawing interpretations from psychological reports. 

Supervised clinical practice in individual testing of hearing with the 
pure-tone audiometer. 

I 

Supervised student teaching ii^speech correction in a school system 
at the secondary-school lev^l 

Experiences in drawing interpretations from otoiogical, orthodontal, 
and other medical reports. 
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Table 4 .— Relative Importance which Speech Correctionists placed on 
Certain Practical Experiences in Specialized Preparation — Continued 


~ Rank order 
of importance 1 

Experiences 

Item* rated Important (9 - 22)— Continued 

13 

i 

Experiences in drawing interpretations from reports of social workers. 
Supervised student teaching with the hard of hearing — 

14 

in speech development; 

15 

in Upreading (speech reading) ; 

16 

in auditory training. 


Supervised practice in speech development — 

17 

with the cerebral palsied ; 

18 

.with the so-called aphasic child. 

19 

Supervised student teaching in speech correction in a school system 
at the nursery school or kindergarten level. 

20 

Visits to the homes of children with speech problems in the oompany 
of supervising teachers. 

21 

Supervised observation of. regular classroom teaching of pupils at 
different grade levels. 

22 

Supervised student teaching in' regular classrooms (not speech 
correction). 

Item* rated Lass Important or Not Important — None 


***'”“* *** itm b, the awn* tatia* of toportann It retriwd bf the 
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important/* “important/* “km important/* and “not important/* See Appendix C, page 63. 
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supervised experience in speech correction, both with individuals and with 
groups, was rated high, nevertheless supervised clinical practice with the 
cerebral palsied [17] 1 and so-called aphasic children [18] were given com- 
paratively lower ratings than were training experiences with the hard of hearing 
[14, 15, Id]. Student teaching experiences in speech correction at both the 
kindergarten [19] and secondary levels [11] were rated below those at the 
elementary level [<]. 

Supervised clinical practice in individual diagnosis was ranked second on the 
list. This is consistent with the importance placed on adequate evaluation of 
the needs of individual children by both the committee and the teachers. 

Observation of regular classroom teaching [21] and student teaching in the 
regular classroom, not involving speech correction [22], were given the lowest 
ratings, but even so, both of these received an average rating of ''important.” 

The speech correction teachers were also asked certain questions about some 
of the college courses they had had. The following tabulation presents only 

1^1 *46 iOIW °* t ^°* < W ’*° rCCcived their prepara tion^ftef January 


Question 

Percent indicating 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

Was there undue repetition and overlap of 
content — 

in the general cultural courses?. . . 

8 

86 

7 

® the general teacher-education courses? 

55 

41 

4 

in the specialised courses in speech correction?. 

11 

86 

* 

3 

I* y®* believe that you received too muck 

23 

72 

s 

theory and not enough ' ■supervised practical 
experience in speech correction? 

Do you believe that you received too much 

0 

97 

tl 

.3 

supervued practical experience and not 



enough theory in speech correction? 

' 



Did you receive too much of your supervised 

47 

45 

8 

practice in speech correction in a clinic 
and not enough in a school system? 



Did you receive too much of your supervised 

3 

93 

4 

practice in speech correction in a school 
system aijd not enough in a clinic? 

• 


if 



*ln each cate the number in bracXrti refen to (be rank order of importance (fee ubfe 4). 
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From these data it would appear that so far as dissatisfaction was expressed 
it concerned mainly undue repetition and overlapping of content in general 
teacher education courses. About 20 percent appeared to believe that a some- 
what better balance between theory and practice might have been achieved in 
the speech correction courses they had taken, but a rather substantial majority 
seemed to feel that the emphasis on theory had not been excessive and nearly all 
agreed that there had not been too much supervised practical experience 
included in their formal preparation. Better balance could be achieved, accord - 
ing to nearly half of these same speech correction teachers, by increasing the 
relative amount of supervised speech correction in a school system as compared 
to a clinic. 3 



? 


20niy three speech oorrectioolsu reported that they had had no practice experience in a d ink; all 
of these had received their training alter 1946. Moreover, 45 had experienced no student in 

speech correction in public schools during their training; of them, two-thirds had received their 
preparation since 1946. It Is ol interest to note that about one-fourth of the teachers trained since 
1946 had not had 200 dock -bom of supervised practice in speech correction, the amount required for 
basic Certification in speech correct ion by the American Speech and Hearing Association. , , 
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SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS* RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING SUPERVISED PRACTICE IN 
SPEECH CORRECTION TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The 120 working speech correctionists were asked to recommend minimal, 
desirable, and ideal number of clock-hours of supervised practice in speech 
correction in schools and in clinics which they would include in professional 
preparation. Their responses are summarized in Table 5. Many states as well as 
the American Speech and Hearing Association specify 200 clock-hours of 
supervised clinical practice for basic certification in speech. It is of interest 


Table 5.— Amount of Supervised Practice in Speech Correction in Schools 
•nd in Clinics Needed in the Professional Preparation of 
Speech Correction ists 


i Percent 1 of Teacher* Checking each Amount of 

Supervised Speech Correction — 


Clock-hour® 

In a school aa — 

* 

In a clinic aa - 


Minimal 

Desirable 

Ideal 

Minimal 

Desirable 

Idea) 

i 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

None 

3 



A 



1-75 

37 

7 

* 1 

27 

7 

3 

76-150 

30 

26 

17 

37 

23 

8 

151-235 

21 

30 

21 

23 

34 

23 

226-300 

0 

27 

21 

6 

24 

23 

301-375. . , 


6 

1A 


1 1 

in 

376-450 


1 

24 


I 1 
1 

2 a 

More than 460. . . 



Y 

Median 

100 

192 

265 

109 

195 

l 

276 

Number answering 

92 

93 

.90 

84 

91 

89 


ij 


ia cedi category. Became of rounding of, unit 
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to note that the median number of clock-hours recommended as "minimal” 
by the 120 speech correctionists was 209. The median numbers recommended 
as "desirable” and "ideal” were, respectively, 387 and 541. The speech cor- 
rectionists favored an essentially equal distribution of the recommended hours 
of supervised practice as between schools and clinics. 


EVALUATION OF CLASSROOM TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE WITH NORMAL CHILDREN IN THE 
TRAINING OF SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS 


Should teaching experience with normal children be a prerequisite experience 
for one preparing to be a speech correctionist? If so, how much successful 
classroom teaching with so-called normal children should he have? The 120 
speech correctionists were given opportunity to express their opinions about 
this. A total of 110 responded to a question which asked, "If you ' consider 
regmUr classroom teaching of some importance, indicate (1) the amount 
which you believe should be minimal, JnrrtbU and ided prerequisites for a 
speech correctionist in a school system, and (2) the amount of classroom teach- 
ing which you have had.” 

The fact that most of the 120 speech correction teachers answered at least 
some part of this question indicates that in their judgment classroom teaching 
does have some value. The amount thought to be "minimal,” "desirable," and 
"ideal,” however, is a matter on which they did not fully agree. (See Table 6, 
page 47.) As a "minimal” requirement, nearly half indicated that one semester 
of half-time student teaching with normal children would be sufficient. 
Opinions were about equally divided between student teaching and 1 or 2 
years of regular classroom teaching as a "desirable” amount. But in thinking 
about the "ideal” nearly all of the speech correction teachers chose regular 
classroom teaching — 1, 2, or 3 years. 

In view of the fact that this is a controversial issue among those responsible 
for the preparation of speech correctionists, due care should be used in drawing 
conclusions from these opinions. It is evident that this particular group of 
successful speech correctionists had found their own regular teaching experi- 
ences to be of sufficient value in their present work with children who have 
speech problems to recommend that such experience be a prerequisite to pro- 
fessional work in this field. There may be other more effective ways of srq ujrj p g 
the kinds of competencies, in general education considered important by both 
the Committee and the speech correctionists. A fruitful area far further study 
might be a detailed analysis of the factors in regular classroom teaching which 
are applicable to the work of the speech correctionist and some experimentation 
with other means of attaining the same goals. 
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Table 6 . — Amount of Classroom Teaching Experience with Normal 
Children Said to be Needed by those Preparing to be Speech 
Correction ists, ami amount of Regular Teaching Experience 
Reported by the Participating Speech Correction ists 


Teaching Experience with 
* Normal Children 


Percent 1 of Speech Coirectioniste 


Checking each amount a 0 — 



Minimal 



amount aa toe 
amount they had 


Desirable 

Ideal 

1 

3 

S 

4 

5 ‘ 

None , . 




r 

One aemeeter, half-time student 

46 

10 

1 

0 

18 

teaching. 

One aemeeter, full-time etudent 

25 

37 

11 

8 

teaching. 



One year of clamroom teaching.. . 

‘ 20 

23 

36 

9 

Two yean of claaroom teaching . 

8 

25 

22 

8 

Three years of classroom teaching 

1 

5 

27 

14 

More than 3 yean of claaaroom 
teaching. 



3 

39 




Number answering V . . 

79 

81 

77 

102 



Checking each 


O 

ERIC 


Ptneatsauraotcqaal ISS. 

*A total of US of the ISO 
Hi thla table. The respond? 
roam Machine experience with 
wjcrectioaiit*." 


of roaadiaf at. 


oae or aMte of the qaeaiow 
aAcd to aaawer (hete quotiom provided Cher “re*arded 
children to be important hi the traiaiaf el 



iwj jrtuf . 




Summary 


T he information reported in this publication vu obtained through an 
exploratory, opinion -type itudy, directed toward the identification of 
aotne of the factors which make a speech correction teacher successful. 
Opinions were obtained from 120 speech correction teachers in elementary ami 
secondary schools, 64 directors and specialists in State departments of educa- 
tion, 91 directors and supervisors of speech correction programs in local school ’ 
systems, and a committee of 10 leaders in the field of speech correction. The 
validity of the findings rests mainly on the expertness of these participants 
who, because of their specialized experience and professional preparation, were 
recognized as qualified to express opinions based on sound judgment. 


a 

FINDINGS 


Summarized below are some of the major results ‘of this study. Through 
the cooperation of the participants, opinions were collected on: (a) com- 
petencies needed by elementary- and secondary-school speech correctionists; 
(b) the relative oo-the-)^b importance of these competencies; (c) the pro- 
ficiencies of speech correctionists; and (d) types of professional training experi- 
ences which develop the required competencies. 

Competencies 

+ ® ot ^ 1 d* group of 120 successful speech correctionists in elementary and 
secondary schools and ghe 10-member committee of experts asserted that the 
speech correction teacher needs a rather wide array of knowledge and «HH« if 
he is to be fully effective in helping children overcome their speech difficulties. 
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, Above til, be must understand the various types and causa of speech defects 
and be able to apply specific diagnotuc and remedial procedures to individual 
children. Included in bis specialized competence are such skills as administer- 
ing and interpreting diagnostic speech tests and utilizing special supplies and 
equipment. 

♦ Both groups envisioned the speech correction teacher as one with a broad 
understanding of human development and specific knowledge of bow speech 
disorders affect such development in children. Since the speech correction 
teacher may work with all typo of children, be must not only understand the 

I so-called normil child but also the needs and characteristics of children who 
have various type of physical, mental, or emotional handicaps or who are gifted. 

♦ Both the committee and the speech correct ionmi placed high value on the 
ibiUty to establish rapport with the child and to help him deal with social or 
emotional problems which he may have as a result of his speech condition or * 
whio^may be stowing down the therapeutic process. Closely related to this i* 
the high importance placed by the speech correction teachers on the ability to 
develop a teaching atmosphere free from pressure and conducive to good 
mental health. Alao emphasized by the speech correctianists wa a the ability to 
inspire pupils to self -education for overcoming their difficulties. 

♦ A speech correction teacher, according to evidence in this stpdy, should 
have a thorough knowledge of general educa cioo— cumculum, individual and 
group reaching methods, philosophy and organization — and should be able to 
integrate and correlate the speech correction activities with the total program 
of the school To the extent that speech correction teachers work with various 
age and grade levels and with children who have additional handicaps, this 
suggests the need for a rather brood background of knowledge ami experience. 

♦ Some administrative ahility appears to be needed by the speech cttrectionist. 
According jttfcoth groups, he should know and be able to apply surrey and 
referral sysKhs used to locate pupils with impaired speech; be able to develop, 
plan, and coordinate an effective schedule for a speech correction program in 
several schools which is acceptable to pupils, classroom teachers, and parents; 
and be able to correlate this with the regular school program. 

♦ Both groups stressed the need for skill in working af a team member with 
\ ot ** T P*®f«»onal workers. The committee pointed out tint this calls for 

ability in initiating a two-way referral procen so that the resources of tire . 
school ami community may be coordinated to best serve the child with a 
i s P flec ^ problem. Closely related in this is the importance attached by both the 
speech correctianists and die committee to a knowledge of the community 
agencies which specialize in helping children with their eocial, medical, p^cho- 
lo 8*cal» or other problems. 

♦ The speech correctiamsts placed slightly more importance on the ability to 
interpret medical and psychological reports than on the ability toJererfTret 
audiograms or reports of social workers. Their own ability to review .nd write 
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rcporu and ease histones was, in their judgment, less valuable in their present 
positions, although it did receive an average rating of "important.” All of these 
competencies, although expressed somewhat differently, were included in the 
committee report. They indicated that the speech correcuomst should have a 
knowledge of the "facilities for obtaining information and evaluations con- 
cerning the child’s physical, social, emotional, and intellectual starum” he able 
to interpret the information obtained 'in such a way as to further the speech 
correction program,” and t have skill in "reviewing and writing report! and 
case histones.” 

♦ Underscored by the speech correctiomsts was the ability to help pi rents 
understand their child's speech problems and personal attitudes. In thi« regard 
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dw cam mi tire indicated that the jpccch correction teacher thould be able to 
attut the parrntj in taking a realistic attitude toward the recommended pro- 
gram in i cue m whidb the prognosis is poor or whenever pr^rcis u 
than anticipated. 

♦ Members of the committee exnphasuud more of the basic sciences related to 
speech problems than were in the lut submitted to speech correction teachers 
Those that were included in the teachers* lut recaved j wide variety of evalua- 
tions of important'. The committee thought that the teacher should have a 
knowledge of such sciences at anatomy, physiology, neurology, phonetics, 
semantics, psycho-acoustics, and cultural anthropology. Of those in the 
teacher list, the only one to receive a "very important" rating was anatomy 
and physiology of the speech mechanism In contrast, they rated a knowledge 
of the physics of sound and the fundamental concepts of acoustics as among 
the lowest in the list, 

♦ A knowledge of professional literature and research studies, although rattd 

as important, was certainly not anphanaed by the speech correction teachers. 
Rated even further down the Ust was a know ledge of preset -day contro- 
versial issues m speech correction. On the other hand, they placed high value 
oo having information on the emotional ami physical causes of the 

varkwas types of speech handicaps. All of these woe also included in the 

• committee report as competencies needed by speech correction teachers 
^ On only two competencies in the entire lut was there a statistically ng- 
ruheant difference of opinion between the speech correctsonists prepared pnor 
to January 1, 1946, and those prepared since that date 

♦ One of the most important results of the present study is the inventory of 
knowledges understandings, abilities, and skills individually considered. No 
summary analysis will replace a careful reading of the items in the committee 
report and in Table 1, point by point. 

\ 

Evaluations of Proficiency 

♦ Speech correc Lionises judged themselves to be most proficient in those 
knowledges and skills directly applicable in dealing with speech problems in a 
school system. Some of these were: Knowledge of survey procedures for locat- 
ing pupils with speech impairmen u, ability to administer individual diagnostic 
•pcech teVts; knowledge of different types erf speech handicaps; and ability to 
serve as a speech correction consultant to regular classroom teachers. In com- 
parisoo, they rated themselves least proficient in such competencies as knowing 
the seeds and characteristics of various types of exceptional children and the 
diagnosis and goieril plan of medical treatment of those w hose speech disorders 
have physical bases. 

♦ On JI of the 14 competencies, statistically significant differences were 
found between the average ratings of proficiency and the* average ratings of 
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importance. Relatively lower ratings of proficiency were made on such “very 
important” competencies as understanding how the child grows and develops, 
the ability to help parents understand their child’s speech problems and per- 
' “-~*ooal attitudes, and the ability to inspire pupils to self-education for overcom- 
ing their difficulties. ‘ 

♦ State and local director* and supervisors of special education who evaluated 
the preparation of the recentty graduated speech correction teachers in their 
school systems were most satisfied yith the speech correctionists’ ability to use 
appropriate teaching methods, materials, and aids. They were somewhat less 
satisfied- with their ability to use various records, reports, and tests and least 
satisfied with their knowledge of related community agencies and clinics. 


/ 


Professional Preparation and Experiences 


?♦ The liO speech correctionists believed there should be a variety of practical 
experiences including student teaching of speech correction in a school system 
and in a clinic, with groups and with individual cases; supervised clinical 
practice in diagnosis of individual speech disorders; and interpreting various 

v kinds of rd&rds. Student teaching of speech correction at the elementary level 
was regarded as more important than at the kindergarten or secondary level. 

♦ Rated as "important” but at the lower end of the list were such experiences 
as supervised practice in speech development with the cerebral palsied and the 
allegedly aphasic child, supervised observation of regular classroom teaching at 
different grade levels,, and supervised student teaching in regular classrooms. 

♦ Recently prepared speech correction teachers did not report any undue 

repetition and overlap in their liberal arts courses or in their specialized courses 
in speech correction, but half of them indicated there was repetition in their 
general teacher-education courses. Most of them thought the between 

theory and practice in their specialized preparation had been about right but 
that thty did not have enough supervised student teaching in speech correction 
in a school system qi comparison to the amount they had in a clinic. 

♦ The speech correctionists favored an equal distribution of supervised prac- 
tice between clinic and school. The median number of clock-hours which they 
regarded as "minimal” was 209; as "desirable ” 387; and as "ideal,” 541. 

♦ Most of the speech correction teachers in this study thought that some 
classroom teaching apqjgicc with normal children is valuable for those pre- 
paring to be speech correctionists in a school system. As a "minimal” prere- 
quisite, the majority indicated that student teaching would suffice; for a 
"dftirable” amount they were about equally divided between student tubing 
and actual experience as a regular classroom teacher; but for the "ideal” by far 

• d* majority favored^!, 2, or even 3 years as a regular classroom teacher. 
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RECOMMENDED AGENDA FOR FURTHER STUDY 


The information and opinions assembled in this study and presented in this 
report appear to have certain implications for instructor at the college and 
university level, for administrators responsible for professional training pro- 
grams, and for administrators and supervisors in charge of State and local 
speech correction programs. These implications itf presented, not as recom- 
mendations, but in the form of a suggested agenda mad/ up of problems for 
further research, further thought and discussion, and possible stimulation of 
review and reconsideration of basic philosophies and operating policies in par- 
ticular situations. The following problems appear to qualify for such an agenda: 

I. The problem of developing the administrative polkia and arrangements necessary 
in order to provide prospective and working speech correctionists with ample opportunity 
to relate to other areas of exceptionality in their training programs. ' 





2. Ways and meant of expanding and intensifying recruitment programs designed to 
attract high school graduates and college studenti into this professional field, in view of 
the serious shortage of speech correctionists in the United States. 

). The problem of stimulating students of speech correction to seek broad cultural and 
general education at the college level as essential preparation for subsequent cultivation of 
an inquiring, sympathetic, and evaluative interest in the local and comprehensive tocial 
context* with which they are to cirry on their wofk. 

4. The problem of developing improved procedures for evaluating essential aptitudes 
of candidates for professional training in speech correction. 



I. The problem, in connection with the selection, recruitment, and training of speech 
correction isu, of evaluating and, so far as possible, encouraging appropriate personality 
tendencies, effective speech behavior, and skill iifMeveloping and maintaining constructive 
relationships with other individuals and the general public. 

6. The problem of motivating and training students to make effective use of research 
findings and disciplined investigative and scientific thinking, in order that they may 
continuously improve their policies and 1 procedures in subsequent job situations in the 
best interests of the individual speech handicapped children for whom they assume pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

7. The problem of motivating and training students to develop the attitudes and .Ml. 
which they need in order to obtain and utilize adequate information for diagnostic pur- 
poses and to make objective evaluations of the results of their remedial methods in individual 
cases. 

I. Possibilities of providing students with adequate supervised experience in cosnmuni- 
catiifc through oral and written reports addressed to other <§£erating and in 

interpreting records and reports received from other workers in speech correction and in 
related area# of professional specialization. 

9. Ways and means of providing students in training with appropriate kinds and 
amounts of supervised experience, covering the various types of cases and problems, in 
•both school and clinical situations. 
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10. Possible ways of providing students with adequate instruction to prepare them to 
^ serve appropriately the auditorial! y handicapped pupils included in school speech correction 

programs. 

11. The providing of the best possible instruction for prospective speech correctionists 
in the physical, mental, and motional aspects of child growth and development. 

12. The problem of working <>u| arrangements— and encouraging students to take 
advantage of them— under which student*: may gain experience in working with groups 
of children in summer camps and pUygntMId pi^grams, as we)l as the public schools, in 
order to acquire familiarity with proh^ of group management and with the range of 
children’s interests, activities, and modes fjf interaction. 

13. The problem of encouraging prospective and working speech correctionists to iden- 
tity themselves actively with appropriate professional organizations on the national, as 
well as regional and local, levels. 6 

14. The problem of providing adequate physical facilities for speech correction in 
existing school buildings, and of designing new school buildinp with a view to the 
specific needs of speech correction programs to be carried on within their walls. 

13. Ways and means of improving State certification regulations, and of formulating 
* and administering appropriate regulations in this professional area, with particular ref- 
erence to the commonly recognized need of the public school speech corrcctionist to work 
at all levels from kindergarten through high school. 

16. The exploration of bases for determining the most appropriate case loads for 
speech correctionists in various types of situations. (This item on the agenda is suggested 
by the average load of 176 cases reported by the 120 participating speech correctionists.) 

1^’ Ways and means of providing for adequate evaluation of training programs 
through continuous followup studies of On-the-job experiences of graduates and through 
other means. 

lfc The ever-present problem of colleges and universities offering professional training 
programs in speech correction of giving systematic and comprehensive attention to the 
improvement of these programs, both qualitatively and in scope, with due evaluative 
attention to the professional standards of such organizations as the American Speech 
Hearing Association and of the various State and local boards concerned with standards 
of teacher certification. 


* Information concerning the programs and purposes of the following organizations may be ob- 
tained by sending inquiries to the indicated addresses: The American Speech and Hearing Association, 
1001 Connecticut Ave.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; The International Council for Exceptional 
Children. 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W., Washington 6, D C.; The National Education Association. 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; The American Psychological Association, 1333 Sixteenth 
St.. N.W., Washington 6. D. C.; The American Hearing Society, 817 Fourteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. • 


Appendix A.— Office of Education Study , 
Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children 


T his broad study on the teachers of exceptional children was undertaken 
by the Office of Education in collaboration with many leaders in special 
education from all parts of the Nation, with the special help of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, of New York City. It was directed by a 
member of the Office of Education staff, who was counseled by two commit- 
tees. One was an Office of Education Poltcy Committee, whose function it was 
to assist the director in management and personnel aspects of the study. The 
other was a National Advisory Committee of leaders in special education from 
various parts of the United States; it was the function of this group to help 
identify the problems, to assist in the development of the design of the study, 
and to otherwise facilitate the project. The study also had the counsel of a 
number of consultants who reviewed written material and made suggestions on 
personnel and procedures. (A complete list of these committee members and 
consultants appears on pages II, III, and IV. 

The general purpose of the study was to learn more about the qualification, 
distinctive competencies, and specialized preparation needed by teachers of 
handicapped and gifted pupils. The term "teachers’* was interpreted broadly 
to mean not only classroom instructors of the various types of exceptional 
children, but also directors and specialists in State and local school systems and 
professors of special education in colleges and universities. A separate study 
was made of the qualification and preparation needed by teachers of children 
who are: (1) blind, (2) crippled, (3) deaf, (4) gifted, (5) hard of hearing, 
(6) mentally retarded, (7) partially seeing, (8) socially and emotionally 
maladjusted, ( 9 ) speech handicapped, or (10) handicapped by special health 
conditions such as rheumatic fever. Separate studies were also made of special 
education administrative and supervisory personnel in State departments bf 
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education (11), and in central offices of local school systems (12). Still 
another study (13) was made of instructors in colleges and universities pre- 
paring teachers of exceptional children. Thus, incorporated into the broad 
project were 13 separate studies. 

Two techniques were used to gather data on the qualification and prepara- 
tion needed by special education personnel. One was the use of a series of 
mqwry forms; the other was the formation of committees to submit state- 
ments describing desirable competencies. The plan of the study also provided 
for conferences where practical and possible. * 

Through the senes of inquiry forms, facts and opinions were collected from 
superior teachers in each of the 10 areas of exceptionality listed above, as well 
as from directors and supervisors of special education in State and local school 
systems and from college instructors of special education. By means of rh^ 
questionnaires, the 1 3 groups of special education personnel had opportunity to 
express their views on the distinctive skills, competencies, and experiences which 
they consider basic for special educators. Through the inquiry forms, status 
information was also gathered on State-certification requirements for teachers 
of exceptional children, and on existing teacher -education programs for the 
preparation of these teachers. 

Through the committee technique, reports were prepared on the distinctive 
competencies required by educators in areas paralleling those studied through 
inquiry forms. There were 13 qich committees in all. The names of ihetf 
committee members were proposed by the national committee, and the chair- 
men were appointed by the Commissioner of Education. Insofar as possible, 
committees were composed of from 6 to 12 leading educators in their areas of 
interest who had engaged in college teaching, had held supervisory positions in 
State or local school systems, and had classroom teaching experience with 
exceptional children. 

Three ipajor conferences were called on the study. In September 1952 private 
agencies interested in gifted and handicapped children met with the Office of 
Education staff and the National Committee. In March 1953 the Commissioner 
of Education called a 3-day conference on distinctive competencies required 
by special educators. In October 1954 a long-anticipated week’s work confer- 
ence was convened in Washington, when working papers incorporating all data 
collected were presented, reviewed, and modified. The occasion provided oppor- 
tunity for a free exchange of views and for analysis and interpretation of data. 

The findings from such a study, representing the viewpoint of no single 
individual or agency, will, it is hoped, contribute effectively toward the goal 
of increasing the number of educators competent to teach our exceptional 
children. 


Appendix B. — Information about the 
120 Speech Correctionists who Supplied 
the Data for this Study 

% 

T he design of this study called for 100 speech correctionists to supply 
facts and opinions through an extensive inquiry form. An effort was 
made to secure a representative sampling of superior speech-correction teachers 
throughout the Nation by establishing a quota for each State and by providing 
guidelines for the selection of teachers within each State. . State quotas were 
established with the assistance of the Research and Statistical Services Branch, of 
the United States Office of Education. Among the factors considered in estab- 
lishing the quota for each State were child population and number of pupils 
enrolled in special education facilities for the speech handicapped in the State. 
It was specified that the teachers selected for inclusion in the study must have 
had specialized professional training in speech correction, be currently employed 
as speech correctionists, and be rated as superior by their supervisors. 

State departments of education submitted the names and addresses of 225 
speech correctionists. Inquiry forms were sent to all of these; 164 forms were 
completed and returned. Forty-four respondents either did not meet the 
specified criteria or were not employed as itinerant speech correctionists in a 
school system. (Responding speech correctionists working in other situations 
did not constitute a large enough sample to be included.) Data obtained from 
the remaining 120 itinerant speech correctionists arc reported in this bulletin. 

Of the lio speech correctionists, ,40 had completed their specialized profes- 
sional training prior to January 1, 1946, and 80 had completed their professional 
training since that date. Graduate level training was reported by 78 of the 120 
speech correctionists and undergraduate level training by 40; two did not pro- 
vide this information. Of the 120, 77 reported that they had had regular 
classroom teaching experience, 56 before receiving specialized training in speech 
correction, 21 after receiving such training. Thirty-nine indicated that they 
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had had no experience 1 as classroom teachers, and four did not submit relevant 
information. 

In evaluating their own speech, four stated that they had previously had 
impaired speech and had received remedial speech instruction; two had received 
speech correction but reported no previous speech problem; two had previously 
had a speech problem but had received no remedial instruction. Only one re- 
ported that he had received speech correction and currently has impaired speech. 

Those children with whom the 120 speech correctionists were working were, 
for the most part, receiving academic instruction in regular public school class- 
rooms and were leaving their classrooms to receive remedfal speech instruction. 
Approximately 20,600 children were receiving such instruction from the 4^7 
participating teachers who gave this information. Of these children, 95 percent 
were reported by the participating teachers to have normal hearing. It is not 
known whether or not the 5 percent of children who were hard of hearing were* 
receiving help in the correction of speech problems other than those associated 
with the hearing impairment. Many schools throughout ' the country provide 
special teachers for children who are hard of hearing and do not, therefore, 
depend upon the speech correctional to serve these pupil*; 

Selected information concerning the levels at which they were working and 
the average time they were spending in various parts of their jobs are shown in 
Appendix Tables 1 and 2, whic^ollow. 


Table 1.— Grade Levels at Which the 120 Speech Correctionists were 

Working 


Level 

fa 

Number 

Percent 

* 

Total 

120 

inn 

Nursery or kindergarten only 

5 0 

IUU 

n 

Nursery or kindergarten and elementary. 

21 

18 

Elementary only 

31 

26 

Elementary and secondary 

34 

28 

Secondary only 

6 

5 

Nursery or kindergarten, elementary, and secondary , 

' 28 

.23 


Tabte6°*^S7r tVCr ' ** 26 ^ had Mudcnl te4chi nS experience with normal children (See 
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Table 2. — Average Percentage of Time Participating 1 Speech 
» Correct ionists Were Spending in Various Functions 


Functions 

Average 

percentage 

Range of 
percentage 

Standard 

deviation 

Number 
spending 
no time 

i 

2 

3 

4 

[ 

! 

! • 5 

Speech correction with normally 
hearing children (including 
survey and diagnostic work, 
direct group and individual 
speech correction, conferences 
with classroom teachers, school 
administrators and parents). 

84 

1 

16-100 

17 

1 . 0 

Work with hard of hearing children 
(including speech reading, 
auditory training, audiometric 
lasting and speech improvement). 

6 

0-45 

i 

8 

25 

General speech improvement with 
normally hearing children 
(including choral speaking, 
drama tics, group discussion, 
and public speaking). 

4 

0-43 

1 

8 ' 

j 

i 

i 

• j 

69 

Classroom instruction in the regular 
school subjects. 

1 

i 

0-50 j 

! 

i 

I 

6 i 

| 

! 

114 

Supervision of other speech 
correctionists. 

2 

0-33 

5 ! 

! 

1 

j 

99 

Qther functions * 

3 

0-49 j 

1 

8 I 

j 

4 4 


IT wo of the 120 participating speech correct ion tits did not indicate how they distributed their 
time among thnr functions. 

tOlher functions enumerated by 41 of the speech correct ionists included the following: work with 
pre-school children; work with parent groups; workshops for teachers; medical conferences; speech 
development with cerebral palsied children; talks to civic groups; other general community services. 


If 


Appendix C. — Statistical Procedures 
and Results 


PROCEDURES USED IN ANALYZING DATA 
REPORTED IN TABLE 1 . \ 


o 

ERIC 


E ach of the 86 competencies (knowledges and abilities) listed in table 1 
was rated in two ways by the 120 participating speech correctionists. 
First, they checked whether, in their judgment, each item was "very important,” 
"important,” "less important,” or "not important” in their present positions as 
speech correctionists. Second, they checked whether they considered them- 
selves to be good, fair , of not prepared” in each of these competencies. 

The eversge importance of each competency was computed by multiplying 
the number of checks in the "very important” column by 4, those in the 
"important” column by 3, those in the "less important” cofikmn by 2, and those 
in the "not important” column by 1. The results were adj^d together and 
divided by the number of checks for that particular, item. 

The everege proficiency of the speech correctionists was commuted in the 
same way, using a numerical value of 3.89 for "good,” 2.52 for *Tair,” and 
1.13 for not prepared/’ These numerical values ("converted scores”)* were 
used to make possible a comparison between the ratings of importance on a 
4-point scale and the ratings of proficiency an a 3 -point sdfe. They were 
derived as follows: The average rating of importance was found for all the 
competencies. This average was 3.22. Then the standard deviation was found 
for this distribution; it was 0.92. Next, the average rating of proficiency was 
found for all the competencies, by assigning a value of 3 to the checks in the 
good ’ column, 2 ? to those in the "fair” column, and 1 to those in the "not 
prepared” column. This average was jtM. Then the standard deviation was 
found for this distribution; it was 0.67. The 2 -scores of the second distribu- 
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tion were equated to the corresponding z-scores of the first. For example, 
3 -score for J^in the distribution of proficiency ratings was found to be 
(3 2.51) /0 .67, which equals -j-0.73. Using the standard deviation of the 

first distribution as a unit, this yields +0.73 X 0.92 or +0.67. Adding 0.67 
to 3 . 22 , the mean of the first distribution, yields 3.19. This is the "converted 
score’’ assigned to the checks in the "good” column. 

A rank order of the list of 86 competencies was determined for both the 
average ratings of importance and the average ratings of proficiency. Con- 
secutive whole numbers were used for ranks even though a few of the items 
received identical average ratings. This was done so that the rank-order 
number might also serve as an item -identification number.* The items have 
been arranged in table 1 , page 6, according to the rank order of impor- 
tance; the rank order of proficiency is indicated by a rank Order number in the 
right-hand column. For example, the number 8 appears opposite item 1 in the 
table. This item was ranked first in importance and eighth in proficiency. 
Rank order numbers and the range of average ratings of the 86 competency 
items within each category of importance are shown below. Tables with the 
average rating for each competency are available upon request from the Office 
of Education. 


Category 


Range of Average 

Rank Order 



Ratingn 

Number* 

Very Important 


3.51 - 3.94 

1 - 31 

Important 


2 64 - 3 45 

32-77 

Leas Important 


1 52 - 2 32 

78-86 

Not Important. . 



None 

Good ^ 



1 - 51 

Fair 



52-85 

Not Prepared 


1 68 

86 


Covariation Between 
and Ratings of Profit 

The hypothesis that speech correctionists tended to rate themselvcg, most 
proficient on those competencies which they also rated most important, and 
less proficient on those they rated less important, was tested statistically. 
Because a complete analysis did not seem necessary, a random sample of 10 
competency items was drawn from the list of 86. For each of these items, a 
"scatter diagram" or "contingency table” was prepared, with the ratings of 
importance on the X-axis and the proficiency ratings on the Y-axis. The coeffi- 
cient of contingency for the able was then computed: Where necessary, 
adjacent categories of importance ratings were combined, in order to avoid 
low-frequency intervals (the marginal frequency in any row or column was 
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never allowed to fall below 15). This was desirable in order to obtain a fair and 
stable value of the contingency coefficient. Most of the contingency coefficients 
were computed from 2X2 tables, though several were computed from 3X2, 
one from a 3X 3, and one from a 4 X 2 table. 

The statistical significance of each contingency coefficient was computed 
using the chi-square technique, with (i — J) (/ — J ) degrees of freedom, 
where s = number of intervals on the X-aais, and / = number of intervals on 
the Y-axis. 

For each contingency table, there was computed not only the actual value 
of C, but also the maximum value of C obtainable from the set of marginal 
frequencies characterising the particular contingency table. This maximum 
was computed by inserting in one (or more) of the cells of the table the highest 
possible number consonant with the marginal frequencies and a positive rela- 
tion between X and Y. Because of the small number of degrees of freedom, 
the numbers to be inserted in the remaining cells of the table were readily 
determined by reference to the marginal frequencies and the figures in the cell 
(or cells) already containing the maximum entry. The coefficient of con- 
tingency of the table, thus constructed, was calculated in the usual manner. 
This maximum coefficient of contingency provides a useful reference- value for 
the evaluation of the contingency coefficient calculated from the original or 
empirical table. 

The median coefficient of contingency on the 10 items was 0.31, with a 
range from 0.23 to 0.47 in a situation where the maximum possible value of 
the median coefficient of contingency would be 0.63 with a range from 0 45 
to 0.73. 


Statistical Significance of Differences Between 

Average Ratings of Importance and Average Ratings of 

Proficiency 

To determine the statistical significance 6f the difference between the . 
average importance rating and the average self-competence rating on an item, 
the procedure employed was as follows: The difference between the ratings 
on importance and proficiency ("converted scores”) for each speech correc- ft 
tionist was determined (I,— P, through I 120 — P 12 o, where the subscripts 1 
through 120 represent the individual speech correctionists answering the ’ 
question). The average difference between the ratings for all speech correc- 
tionists was calculated ( — the standard deviation ^ *51 _ (Md )») 

and the standard error of the average of the differences were computed; 
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the average difference wa, «prmed in z-score units ( ) (this „ the 

"critical ratio”) . The probability of obtaining a different, Urge as, or 
larger than, the observed difference if we continued to take sample* of the 
tame size from a zero-difference universe, was read from the appropriate table 
of probabilities. (Reference: Quinn McNetnor, Ptycbologktl Sttinha, pages 

75 ‘ 75) ' D,ffercn ces were considered to be significant if the probab.hty .of 
chance occurrence was as little as 0.0 1 or less. ’ 

In the procedure described above, only p*nrd ratings were employed; thus, if 
a speech corrcctiorusi rated an item for importance, but failed to make a 
proficiency rating for the item, it was impossible to determine the difference 
between importance and proficiency of that speech correctional for that item 
His response to this item was therefore not usable in this calculation. The 
ratings of *11 speech correct, omits were used in obtaining both the averages for 
importance and for proficiency cm which the ranks in table 1 are based. 

In the case of items for which the difference between the average importance 
rating and the average proficiency rating (converted scores) was less than 0.20, 
no test of statistical significance was employed. It was considered that differ- 
ences smaller than 0.20 were too small to have any practical significance. Of 
those items tested, 31 showed a statistically significant difference between 
ratings of importance and proficiency. These are indicated in table I. page 6. 
by the symbol "sd” in the right-hand column, and are discussed on page i). 


PROCEDURES USED IN ANALYZING DATA 
REPORTED IN TABLE 4 


The 120 speech correct ionises rated the rcUtive importance of each of 22 
experiences by checking whether, in their judgment, it was "very important,” 
•important,” "less important,” or "not important” to include the experience 
in the specialized preparation of teachers of children who have speech handi- 
cap*. The average importance of each experience was computed by multiplying 
the number of checks in the "very important" column by 4, those in the 
"important” column by J, those in the "less important” column bv 2, and 
those in the '"not important” column by 1. The results were' added ' together 
and divide^ by the number of checks for that particular item. 

A rank order of the list of experiences was then determined on the basis of 
these average ratings of importance. The items have been arrangd in Table 4 
according to this rank order of importance. The rank-order numbers and 
range of average ratings within each category of importance are shown below. 

I able* with the average rating for each experience are available upon request 
from the Office of Education. 
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( 'ategory 

Very important (3 50 or abovf) 
Important (2 50 - 3 49) 

Ijfsae important (! 50 - 2 49) 
Not important (1 49 or un«^r) 


Ran$€ of 
ruiin^* 

3 52 - 3 §0 
2 62 - 3 46 

None 

None 


Rank ardr? 
number§ 

1 - 8 
9 -22 
Nemo 
None 


COMPARISON OF OPINIONS OF SPEECH 
CORRECTIONISTS PREPARED PRIOR TO - 
AND SINCE JANUARY 1, 1946 

Tht 120 inquiry forms were tabulated to that the responses of the 40 speech 
corrtcuonists who had received th«r (penalized preparation prior to January 1, 
1946, could be compared with the responses of the 80 speech corrrcoomm 
who had received their preparation since that date; The differences in opinion 
expressed by these two group* concerning the importance of the items listed in 
tables 1 and 4 were tested for statistical significance. For each item the 

average importance rating for the two groups was computed; ( Mj— ) 


\ * 'v | / 

where Xi represents the redngi of importance of thote prepared prior to 

( 5fX \ 

^ 1 =* - * j where X, represent! the ratings oi 

import ante of those prepared since January I, 4946. The estimated standard 
deviations of the uru verses of which Xj and X s scores were samples mere 

computed ^ <ri = \- And ^ ^ ; and the estimate of the 

standard error of the difference between the averages was determined 

/ a f v 

^ u \ — u i ~ * n 7"^"N| / observ ed difference between the averages of the 

■ t ~ / M| Mj ^ 

two sample! (Ml — Ms) was then expressed in z-scorc units ( £ I! ]. Thu 

is termed the "critical ratio.” The probability of an average difference as large 
as, or larger than, the observed average difference being obtained if we keep 
-drawing samples of the same size frocn a zero-difference universe, was read 
from the table of the normal curve ("Proportion of Area Under the Normal 

Curve Lying More Than a Specified Number of Standard Deviations (— ^ 
from the Mean"). 

Only in two cases were the differences in opinions between the two groups 
found to be statistically significant (using a probability of chance occurrence' 
of 0.01 or less as the criteria for significance). The ability to carry on a 
speech-correction program at both the elementary and secondary levels was 
considered more important by those prepared since January 1, 1946, while 
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luvulg a °‘ *** "P***** tod operation Of public school system, 

wu cooBdered more unportant by (W prepared pnor to January 1.1946 

'*** TaWf 11 ‘ trms 48 ind 72 ‘) No ngnificant difference* were found between 

7-TuT^ ^ T° grCHlf>1 00 tKC of any of the cadence, 

‘ n ,* bW . ^ ' JW daU ' labuUt<d according to the foregoing catcgoneA are 
on hlc in the Office of Education, 


PROCEDURES USED IN ANALYZING 
DATA REPORTED IN GRAPH 1 

The difference* between the percent of "ye*" J*a tubed) response* of Sute 
personnel and of local personnel to die various question, m Graph 1 were ,e*ted 
for .utuDcal ngmhcancc. For the .term tested, the "ye* '.responses m each of 
the two group, were e*pre«d a, a percent of ail responses tn the group 

'** J" °[ S'"* •• '•«" -ere r.provd „ a pLm. 

h. o all responses of htate perwmnei to that item, ami the "ye," nspome* of 

“I T”" T * " Pre ” cd “ * I*"™- h. of .11 reap^re, 

o. local, p^onn .1 ,h,r ,rem) The rrandard „( , V perccn,ag„ 

iod>j) wece computed by the formula,, <p,= ,„j ,^ = J Ms 

!■ the formula., 1Dd „=!_*. The' rra„d„d ™ of” the 

difference her oes rhe r.o pereenuge. derermuxd by the fonn u |,. 

■h- Pi=V‘ r Ot + "‘A,. The ohaerved d.fferace ber.ren ,he percentage. 

, ' h ~ h) (7 = • The probabdity 

oheauamg , difference a, large „ o, larger dun the M difference ,( we 
coounoed to rake .ample. „( the aame „« irar , , d.fference UBnmt ... 

7l 71 t t,' Pr ’7'l‘" Uble - '« oo-ferrd be ngnificn. 

if the probability of chance occurrence was 0.01 or less. 
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Appendix / D. — -Excerpts from Inquiry Forms 

I. EXCERPTS FROM INQUIRY FORM FILLED OUT BY 
SPEECH CORRECTION ISTS 
7Vw Ojfce 0 / Education Study 

“ Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children ” 

INQUIRY FORM*EXC- 4 J: For Teachers of Speech Handicapped. Children 


IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH 
THIS INQUIRY WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH THE 
NAMES OF THE PERSONS COMPLETING THE FORM 


Mias * > 

Mrs ’ . 

1 . 1 Your name Mr „ % . . Date 

1 .2 Your mailing address , 

, City (or Post Office) ! . . . State 

1.3 Name and address of school Qrganization in which yod teach 


1.4 Indicate the type of position you hold by checking V One of the following; 

^.Itinerant speech correctionipt serving one or more regular schools. 

Speech correctionist at a day school fofr crippled children. 

b Speech correctionist in a clinic. If so, specify type; 


Other (specify) : . 4. ........... , . /V - T. . , ; 

1 .6 Indicate your case load for speech correction by filling in the blank: 

Number of speech handicapped pupils on your roll at the present time 

with whom you are working directly. 

16 Approximately what percentage of your case load is normally hearing? 

Hard of hearing? * 

1 . 7 Indicate the group or groups of pupils to whom ypu provide speech correction 
f by checking V One or More of the following: 


68 * 
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— Nursery or kindergarten. Elementary. .. Secondary. 

1 . 8 Indicate the period in which yo^pok-the major part of your specialized prepar- 

ation which led to your initial certification or approval as a speech correc- 
tionist by checking V On® of the following: 

Prior to December 31, 1&45. Since January 1, 1946. - 

1.9 Did you take the major part of your specialized preparation at the 

undergraduate level or graduate level? 

1 10 Did your specialized preparation consist largely of work taken during 

the regular academic year or 4 summer school and extension courses? * 

1.11 Have you had regular classroom teaching experience? . . . Yes No 

If "yes,” did you do your classroom teaching before 
taking specialized preparation in speech correction?. . . Yes No___ 


1 12 Have you a^speech defect? Yes No 

1 13 Have you had a speech defect? . . . s . . . Yes No 

1.14 Have you ever had speech correction yourself? Yes No 


1.16 Please estimate roughly the approximate percentage of time which you spend at 
each of the functions listed below. (Total to equal 100 percent.) 

(1) Speech , correction urith normally hearing children, including survey 

and diagnostic work; direct group and individual speech correc- * 
tion; conferences with classroom teachers, school administrators 
and parents. 

(2) Work with hard of hearing children, including speechreading, audi- 
tory training,, audio metric testing and speech improvement. 

(3) General speedi itfiprcgjenfenl withiwrmaUy hearing children, including 

choral speakihg). dramatics, group discussion and public speaking. 

(4) Classroom instruction in tbte regular school subjects. 

(5) Supervision of other speech correctionists. 

(6) Other (specify — speech development with cerebral palsied, com- 
munity services, etc.): 


1 0 0 Total. „ 


« 
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3 In you represent position r as a speech correctionist, how important is it that you 
possess the following competencies? 

(Check V f One of the four columns on the left for each item.) 

AND 


How do you rate your competency at eacfi^of the items listed? 

(Check V One of the three columns on the right for each item.) 


Very Important 

*» 

G 

5 

a 

s 

M 

| Less important 

| Not important 











' r 


* 



V 







1 

\ 

s 

\ 



4 





' 


« 


- 

0 




Item * 


A knowledge and/or understanding of — 

3 . 1 Philosophical concepts underlying present- 

day education. 

3 . 2 Organisation and operation of public achool 

systems. > 

0 * 

Classroom teaching methods — 

3.3 At 4he nursery school and kindergarten 
* level. 

3 ,4' At the elementary level 


3 . 5 At the secondary level . 


The ability — • 

3.82 To contribute to community leadership in 
establishing, developing and interpreting 
the speech correction program to the 
general public, ‘ 

■ 

3 83 To interpret diagnostic speech and hiring 
tests and the finding* of specialists to 
classroom teachers and parents, so that 
* appropriate activities can be planned. 

r • « 

3.84 To help parents understand their child's 
speech problems and personal attitudes. 

3/85 To aid parent^ in obtaining medical advice 
apd care for children with speech and/or 
hearing problems. 

* w * 

3.86 To work with so-called normal chil^fren in 
helping them accept pupils with spe$qh 
problems. 


Good 

Fair 

Not prepared 








- 

t 







* 

3 



' 


r 










* 


if 

rt 

■» 


1 All of. the items which appear in Table 1 were included ip this question in the Inquiry Form, 
aifho&gh not in the same order .as in the jable. * ^ 1 * 
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4 . 


Please answer the following questions relative t-o the program of specialized pre- 
paration whicK teas offered by the institution at which you received the major 
part of your specialized preparation which led to your initial certification or 
approval as a speech correctionist. 

(Check V in One of the three columns on the right in 
answering each of the following questions. Leave Blank 
Those Experiences You Did Not Have.) 


Item 


thers undue repetition and overlap of content — 

4.2 In the general cultural course^ (history, E nglish , icience)?. 

4.3 In the general teacher-education courses?. 

4.4 In the specialised courses in speech correction? 


45 


4 6 


4 7 


4.8 


Do you believe that you received too much theory and not enough 

supervised practical experience in speech correction? 

Do you believe that you received too much supervised practical 

exoerience and not enough theory in speech correction? . 

Did you receive too mu^h of your supervised practice in speech ^ 

correction in a clinic and not enough in a school system? 

Did you receive too much of your supervised practice in speech 
correction in a school system, and not enough in a clinic? , 


8 

* 


o 

Z 


1 

*o 

1 

■o 

a 


5. Do you consider the following experiences ‘Very impoft&nt,” “important, “less 
important” or “not important” in the specialized preparation of speech correc- 
tioqists? (Check. V One of the four columns on the left {for each item.) 


Very important 

l \ 

Important 

Less important 

Not important 




* 







V 




4a 


* 


y- 

- - 


















Item 


W 


5.1 Supervised observation of^egular classroom teaching of pupils 

at different grade levels. 

5.2 Supervised student-teaching in regular classrooms (not speech 

correction) ^ 

4 

5 . 8 Student-teaching in speech correction in a School system under tho 

supervision of a qualified speech correction teacher « 

* 

i 

Supervised student-teaching in. speech correction in a school system — ' 

5.4 V^ith individual oasts* * 

5.5 With groups of speech-handicapped pupilSl * 

a5.6 At tbs nursery -school or Kindergarten^ level . „ 

5.7 At the elementary-school level. * 

5 t At the Moondary-eehool Jevei. t ^ 
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5 


1 

8 

a 

a 

8 


E 

J 


A 

V 

3 

*» 

1 

* 

6 

+* 

■js 

8 

i 

8 

H 

c 

H 


0 

s 

8 

6 

1 

4> 

> 


ft 

E j 


Item 


aSvpcrrisaf prathre in rpeech correction at a speech^ clinic — 
5 9 With individual cases * 

5 10 With groups of speech handicapped. 

Supervised clinical practice — 

5.11 In individual diagnosis of speech disorders. 

5 12 In individual testing of hearing with the pure- tone 
Audiometer. 

, Supsrnsed practice in speech development — 

5 13 With the cerebral palsied. 

5.14 With the so-called a phasic child. 

Supervised student -leach in g with the hard of hearing — 

5.15 In lipreading (speech reading). 

5.16 In auditory training. 

5.17 In speech development. ^ 

5 18 Visits to the homes of children with speech problems 
in the company of supervising teachers. 

Experience^n drawing interpretations from — 

5.19 Otological, orthodontal and other medical reports. 

5 . 20 Psychological reports. 

5.21 Reports of social workers. 

5.22 Case records on speech handicapped pupils. 


• * * 

« 

7. Indicate (1) the amount of student teaching in a school speech-correction program 
and (2) the amount of practice in a speech clinic that you believe should be 
minimal, desirable and ideal 'prerequisites for a school speech correctionis't. 
(Place One check V in each of the eight columns opposite the appropriate amount. 


Amount 
/ _ 

Student Teaching i n 
School 8peech 
Correction Program 

Amount 

You 

Had 

Clinical Work with 
Speech Handicapped 

Amount 

You 

Had 

Mini- 

mal 

Desir- 

able 

Ideal 

Mini- 

mal 

Desir- - 
able 

Ideal 

l ' • ' } 

None 




*• 





- 75 clock hours. 
▼6-150 dock hours 

.Trrr^ 










* 

• 


* 


151 - 225 dock hours 






* 



226 - 3Q0 dock hours 









801 - 875 dock hours, ...! 









876 - 450 dock hours 





• 

- 



Other (specify) 5 
■ * 

* 


* 


' e 

- 

-v . 

} 


O 
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8. If you consider regular classroom teaching of some importance, indicate (1) the 
amount which you believe should be minima/, desirable and ideal prerequisites 
for a speech correctkmist in a school system, and. (2) the amount of classroom 
teaching which you have had. 

(Place One check V in each of the fQur columns opposite the appropriate amount.) 


ar 

Amount of Regular CUnroom Teaching 

Minimal 

Desirable 

Ideal 

Amount 
You Had 

At least one semf« ter of half-time stifdent teaching 
At least one semester of full-time student teaching . . , r 

At least 1 year of on-the-job classroom teaching 

At least 2 year* of on-the-job classroom teaching . . 

At least 3 years of on-the-job classroom teaching. . 

Other (specify) : - 



l • - 
! 

j 

• ! 

j 







t 


5 One scram rr hour — 15 dockhourt. * 

One quarter hour = 10 dock -hour*. 

One academic re** = 450 dock hourt. 


II. EXCERPTS FROM INQUIRY FORMS FILLED OUT BY (A) DIRECTORS 
AND SUPERVISORS IN STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
AND (B) DIRECTORS ^ND SUPERVISORS IN LOCAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 

The Office of Education Study 

“Qualification and P reparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children ” 

Inquiry I'Orm Exc-1: For Special Education Personnel (including Directors, Super- 
4 % viso*8, Consultants, and Coordinators) in State Education 

Departments. ^ 

^nquiry Form Exc-3: For Directors, Coordinators, Consultants, and Supervisors o 
Special Education in'Local School Systems, 


/ IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH 
- THIS INQUIRY FORM WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH 
THE NAMES OF THE PERSON8 COMPLETING THE FORM. 


Miss 

Mrs ; . 

1.1 Your name Mr * ..Dite 

1.2 Yourbusiness address.. . w ... s . . 

City (or Post Office) State \ , . * 

1 .3 Your official title , 

(Specify - Director of Special Education, etc.) 

1 . ^ In which arm or areas of Special Education do you have responsibility? 

(Qheck V as many as are applicable.) 

Blind Gifted - , f Socially Maladjusted 1 * 

(Crippled 1 Hard of Hearing * Special Health Problems 1 

Deaf . * MenUjfa^tetarded Speech Defective 

1_ ParSally Seeing 

M * - 
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SPEECH CORRECTIONISTS 


Throughout the inquiry form: 

!.The term “crippled'* includes the cerebral palsied, 

-The term “socially maladjusted" includes the emotionally disturbed. 

s The term special health problems" includes children with cardiac conditions, tuberculosis, 
epilepsy, and below par conditions. 


4. (Completed by State Personnel only.) 

How do you evaluate, in general, the professional preparation of “teachers of 
exceptional children” employed in your State who, within the last 5 years, 
have completed a sequence of courses of specialued preparation? » 

(Answer the following questions by placing -+- , O, or - in the respective columns 
for each area you complete, according to the following key.) 

+ ” ves, Q — uncertain or undecided. — ■ no. 



Do you lieiieve these recently graduated special 
education teachers have had sufficient eiper- 
ience — 

4 1 In classroom teaching with so-called normal 
children’ 

4 2 In supervised student-teaching and oliecrva- 
tion m their specialised area? 

Do these teachers have adequate preparation — 

4 3 In developing and interpreting educational 
records'* 

4.4 Ip interpreting psychological and medical 

re porta? 

4.5 In diagnosing causes of aociai and emotional 

maladjustments? 

4 6 In group intelligence and achievement test- 
ing** 

* 



Do these teachers have an adequate understand- 
ing — 

4.7 Of the basic principles of child growth and 

development? 

4 . 8 Of methods and teaching aids used in their 

specialised area, and how to apply these 
< to their teaching? 

4 9 Of the relationship between general and 
special education? 

4 . no Do these teachers have the ability to plan 
with groups of pupils so as to provide for 
group participation according to each 
child's abilities? 

4.11 Do these teachers have the ability to plan a 
curriculum suited to the individual and 
group needs of their pupils? 



See footnote at end of table. 
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9 Item 
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* 

4 12 Do these teachers, upon graduating, have a 
working knowledge about agencies con- 
eemed with exceptional children, the 
services they offer, and how to secure these 
services? 

4.13 Are these teachers, upon graduating, suffi- 
ciently familiar with the services provided 
t for exceptional children by speech, psy- 

chological, and medical clinics, and so on? 

4 14 Do these teachers have an adequate basic 
orientation to the education of various 
types of exceptional children? 

4.18 Are these teachers able to ascertain and to 
teach at the appropriate developmental 
levels of their pupils? 



k.. 

r> 





1 

f 

1 

i 

! 

i 

| 

1 


iThe definition of a "sequence of courses" which appears on page 5 of the 1949 publication, 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children (a cooperative study spon- 
sored by the National Society for Crippled Children and the United States Office of Education) has 
been adopted for use throughout this study. A "sequence of courses" involves 9 to ,J2 semester 
hours made up of (1) a study of the characteristics of the particular condition under coniidetauoh, 
(2) a study of teaching methods and curriculum adjustment, and (3) observation and student 
leaching in the specialized area. - „ 


/ 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 1STS 


A (Completed by Local Personnel only,) 

How do you evaluate, in general, the professional preparation of "teacbera of 
exceptional children" employed in your school svBtem who, within the last 7 
years, have completed a sequence of specialised preparation* leading to initial 
certification or approval 

Vnswcr the following questions for the areas in which you have responsibility by 
placing + , (), or - in the respective columns for each area you complete, 
according to the following key: 

+ - yes, () - uncertain, undecided or no clear trend (half and half) 

— - no. 


Item 


Do you believe these recently graduated apodal 
education teachers h* ve had sufficient exper- 
ience — 

•4 1 In clxwoora teaching with normal children* 
4 2 In supervised *tudcnt-teachmg anti observa- 
tion in their specialised are*? 
l>o these teachers hare adequate preparation — 

4 3 In developing and interpreting educational 
record#* 

4 4 In interpret mg educational and psychology 
ical reports and case histones or records? 

4 5 In making use of medical report*? , . 

4 6 In identifying cause* of social and emotional 
maladjustment*? 

4 7 In group intelligence and achievement test- 


n grou 

ill* 


teachers have an adequate understand- 


Do th 

mg 

4 8 Of the ha&ie principles of child growth and 
development? 

4 9 * Of teaching methods used in their special- 
ised area, and how to apply these to their 
teaching? 

4.10 Of the teaching aids and equipment used in 
tlieir specialised areas and how to apply 
these to their teaching? 

4 11 Do these teachers have the ability to plan 
with groups of pupils so as to provide for 
group participation according to each 
child's abilities? * 

4 12 Do these teachers have the ability to plan a 
curriculum suited to the individual and 
group needs of their pupils? 

4.15 Do these tegchers, upon graduation, have 
an adequate working knowledge about 
agencies concerned with exceptional chil- 
dren, the services they offer, aiyi how to 
secure these services, when they enter the 
field? m 

4,14 Do these teachers, upon graduation, have 
sufficient familiarity with services provided 
for exceptional children by speech, med- 
ical, psychological, and other clinics? 


£ 
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4. (Completed by I>ocjJ Personnd only) — Continued 


4 15 Do Umm t e*eher* bavi an adequate ha* ir 
orientation to th# eduratnin of earknta 
IrpM of exceptional children* 

4 1 7 Do these taachere tend to taaeh At an appro- 
priate level and nol above of bdow the 
developmental level* of their pupil* * 


’A arquetiar of aprtialitcd prrpar »i>on in voi vrs thiee course* or at Iran 9 to II srmmrr hour* 
made up of (I) a «ud? of the characirrutk* (phrwcal, mental and emotional) of the pain^iiar 
condition under ionMdrraik>n; a#) a siudv of the leaching method, and curriculum 
needed; and (S) observation irtf student teaching in the *petialtred area Thu definition appJJP 
on page 5 of the 1949 publication, Opportunities for the Preparation of Teacher* of Exceptional 
Children, * (a cooperative stud? *ponaored b? the Niuonal Socret? for Crippled Children and Adult*. 
Inc , and the United State* Office of Education) and ha. hem adopted for ti*r throughout thu 
Mudv 

PS \2S? 
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